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PROCEEDINGS. 


THIED  OEDINABY   GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  THIBD  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  17, 
1905,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Imperialism  from  an  Australian  Stand- 
point "  was  read  by  E.  A.  Harney,  ex- Senator,  Australian  Common- 
wealth. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following : — 

MESSRS.  J.  A.  AFRIAT,  C.  ANDERSON,  J.  ANDERSON,  DON  P.  ARSECULERATNE, 
MRS.  ASPINWALL,  MESSRS.  KENNETH  AUSTIN,  A.  J.  L.  BALL,  F.  W.  BANKS,  A.  E. 
BARRETT,  MR.  AND  MRS.  C.  A.  BARRETT,  MR.  CECIL  BAYLY,  DR.  DONALD 
BAYNES,  COLONEL  G.  A.  BAYNES,  Miss  BEALE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  T.  D.  BEIGHTON, 
MR.  G.  BENINGTON,  Miss  BERROW,  MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  TABOR  BROOKS,  DR.  A.  M. 
BROWN,  Miss  G.  BURCKHARDT,  SIR  T.  FOWELL  BUXTON,  BART.,  G.C.M.G.,  MR. 
J.  R.  CAMPBELL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  L.  CAPORN,  MR.  J.  CHALMERS,  MRS.  J. 
CHAUNDLER,  MR.  D.  G.  CHICHESTER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  CUMBERLAND  CLARK,  MESSRS. 
E.  CLARK,  T.  C.  CLOUD,  E.  COATES,  J.  COATES,  C.  WALEY  COHEN,  W.  R.  E. 
COLES,  Miss  COLES,  REV.  H.  N.  COLLIER,  MESSRS.  B.  F.  CONIGRAVE,  DOUGLAS  COOKE, 
W.  F  COURTHOPE,  W.  L.  CROMPTON,  W.  S.  CUFF,  C.  CZAHNIKOW,  F.  H.  DANGAR, 
A.  DAVIES,  DR.  AND  MRS.  RANKINE  DAWSON,  MESSRS.  A.  C.  DE  NORDWALL, 
C.  F.  DE  NORDWALL,  Miss  C.  DE  THIERRY,  MR.  S.  TROUNCER  DOWNES,  Miss 
DUNCAN,  MESSRS.  FRANK  M.  DUTTON,  F.  DUTTON,  MRS.  EDMONDS,  LT.-GENEHAL 
SIR  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  LADY  EDWARDS,  MR.  S.  EDWARDS,  MR. 
AND  MRS.  W.  T.  ENGLEFIELD,  ADMIBAL  THE  HON.  SIR  EDMUND  R.  FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  MR.  J.  GIBB,  MRS.  GILCHRIST,  MR.  J.  W.  AND  Miss  GORDON, 
MR.  W.  GRAIN,  MR.  HENRY  AND  Miss  GRANT,  MESSRS.  W.  T.  GRANT,  SEABRIGHT 
GREEN,  W.  G.  A.  HAMBLING,  HAMBLING  JUN.,  J.  G.  HAMILTON,  Miss  M.  E. 
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HARKNESS,  MRS.  HARNEY,  Miss  E.  M.  HASLAM,  MESSRS.  K.  A.  HASLAM,  R.  E. 
HASLAM,  BOURCHIER  F.  HAWKSLEY,  V.  S.  AND  Miss  HERVEY,  DR.  A.  P. 
HELLIER,  MR.  E.  J.  HIND,  MB.  AND  MRS.  W.  W.  HIND-SMITH,  MR.  J.  F. 
HOGAN,  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  EDWARD  T.  H.  HUTTON,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  MR. 
S.  N.  INNES,  MR.  WALTER  H.  JAMES,  K.C.,  MRS.  JAMES,  Miss  JOHNSTON, 
REV.  W.  JORDAN,  LT. -COLONEL  G.  M.  KIRKPATRICK,  MESSRS.  C.  C.  LANCE, 
H.  A.  LANE,  W.  G.  AND  Miss  M.  LARDNER,  MESSRS.  R.  0.  LAW,  R.  LEACH, 
DR.  AND  MRS.  LEDINGHAM,  HON.  H.  B.  LEFROY,  C.M.G.,  MRS.  LEFROY,  Miss 
LEE,  DR.  LLOYD,  Miss  V.  LOUGH,  MR.  W.  M.  LOVE,  DR.  J.  LUYTEN,  MRS 
MACDONALD,  MESSRS,  J.  MACDOWALL,  F.  MAC!VER,  A.  MACKENZIE  MACKAY,  KAID 
SIR  HARBY  MACLEAN,  K.C.M.G.,  Miss  NORA  MACLEAN,  MRS.  MACMUNN,  DR.  T.  M. 
AND  Miss  MAGUIRE,  Miss  MASON,  MESSRS.  C.  MAUDSLAY,  R.  T.  MAURICE,  J.  SAXON 
MILLS,  THOMAS  MILLS,  CAPT.  R.  H.  CROFT  MONTAGUE,  MB.  H.  B.  MONTEFIOBE, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  VAUGHAN  MORGAN,  MESSRS.  J.  J.  MORRIS,  WILLIAM  C.  Mcnt, 

F.    MULLALLY,     G.     T.    MULLALLY,    MRS.     MuLLALLY,    MlSS    MuRPHY,    MESSRS.  W. 

NEIL,  J.  O.  NEUMANN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  F.  NEVILE,  MESSRS.  JOHN  NEWMARCH, 
W.  NICHOLAS,  G.  H.  NITCH,  R.  D.  NOBLE,  H.  J.  OGDEN,  R.  L.  OUTHWAITE,  J.  G. 
AND  Miss  PATERSON,  MESSRS.  W.  F.  PIPER,  WYBERT  REEVE,  A.  S.  REID,  CAPT, 
AND  MBS.  W.  P.  ROCHE,  LIEUT.  J.  MACKENZIE  ROGAN,  MB.  W.  V.  ROBINSON, 
C.M.G.,  MRS.  ROBINSON,  MR.  D.  D.  ROSEWARNE,  MB.  AND  MRS.  T.  J.  RUSSELL, 
MR.  E.  E.  SALTER,  Miss  SCOTT,  MR.  E.  T.  SCAMMELL,  DR.  SEED,  MESSRS.  SHAND, 
C.  SHORT,  G.  SLADE,  WILLIAM  SMITH,  C.  A.  SPOONEB,  MERVYN  C.  STEPHEN, 
REAB-ADMIBAL  STEWART,  MESSRS.  C.  W.  A.  STEWART,  D.  A.  SUTHERLAND,  C. 
TEMPEBLEY,  Miss  TEWAN,  MESSRS.  W.  L.  TAYLOR,  P.  TENNYSON-COLE,  T.  D. 
THOMSON,  Miss  THOMSON,  MESSRS.  R.  J.  TURNER,  ARTHUR  VEBDON,  E.  A. 
WALLACE,  W,  H.  WALMSLEY,  W.  WEDDEL,  REV.  H.  M.  WEST,  MESSES:  W.  S. 
WETHEBELL,  E.  T.  WHITAKER,  J.  LOWRY  WHITTLE,  LIEUT.  AND  MRS.  H.  B. 
WIBER,  MESSRS.  J.  P.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  J.  H.  WOLF,  SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG, 
K.C.M.G.,  COLONEL  J.  S.  YOUNG,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G.  (SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  Last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  20 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  9  Resident  and  11  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Cecil  Bayly,  George  Millar  Bowman,  Sir  Arthur  P.  Douglas,  Bart., 
William  G.  A.  Rambling,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Hindlip,  Wm.  Percival  Oak, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  John  Owen-Jones,  Mervyn  C.  Stephen,  Beckles  Willson. 

Non -Resident  Fellows  :— 

John  Anderson  (Straits  Settlements),  John  Atkinson  (Gold  Coast  Colony), 
Jose  B.  da  Silva  (China),  John  Grosvenor  Dawe  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Robert 
C.  Dixon  (New  South  Wales),  Edward  Duncan  (Fiji),  Harry  S.  H.  Hayles 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Don  Adrian  St.  V.  Jayewardene  (Ceylon),  John  Maxwell 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Hercules  Tennant  (Transvaal),  James  J.  Wilson,  M.D. 
(Gold  Coast  Colony). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  names  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and 
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Mr.  H.  F.  Billinghurst  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  were  submitted 
and  approved  as  Auditors  of  the  Accounts  for  the  past  year  in 
accordance  with  Bule  48. 

The  CHAIEMAN  called  upon  Mr.  E.  A.  Harney  to  read  his  Paper 
on 


IMPEEIALISM  FEOM  AN  AUSTRALIAN   STANDPOINT. 

IN  venturing  upon  this  address  I  am  conscious  of  a  certain  presump- 
tion. The  subject  is  a  vast  and  intricate  one,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  subject  upon  which  this  audience  is  likely  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  well  informed.  I  can  pretend  to  no  other  qualification  than 
that  of  having  resided  for  some  years  in  Australia,  during  a  portion 
of  which  time  I  was  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  Senate. 

But  if  I  can  add  little  that  is  new  I  shall  at  least  cherish  the 
hope  that  my  remarks  may  provoke  a  discussion  more  fruitful  than 
themselves.  There  is  also  comfort  in  the  reflection  that  thoughts 
in  themselves  old  often  acquire  a  fresh  significance  when  clad  in 
some  unfamiliar  garb. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  the  views  put  forward 
in  this  Paper  are  not  always  such  as  I  myself  should  entertain,  but 
they  are  to  the  best  of  my  ability  representative  of  those  really 
prevailing  throughout  Australia.  I  use  the  word  "  really  "  as  contra- 
distinguished from  seemingly,  because  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
Australian  public  opinion  is  not  very  faithfully,  or,  to  put  it  more 
strictly,  very  accurately  mirrored  in  the  journals  I  have  read  here. 
For  this  no  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Press.  It  can  only  pub- 
lish what  it  receives,  and  it  ought  scarcely  to  be  held  accountable 
for  the  subtleties  of  the  Antipodean  wirepuller.  But  in  this  twentieth 
century  the  cable  enters  into  the  game  of  political  casuistry :  and 
from  my  local  experience  I  have  been  able  on  occasions  to  discern 
purposes  in  its  messages  which  were  not  exactly  the  ostensible  ones. 

I,  for  my  part,  shall  endeavour  to  steer  a  middle  course.  As  a 
lawyer  the  judicial  attitude  has  for  me  some  anticipatory  joys. 

In  Mr.  Froude's  very  interesting  book  entitled  "Oceana"  the 
following  passages  occur  : 

"  Political  economists  began  to  ask  what  was  the  use  of  Colonies  which 
contributed  nothing  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  while  they  were  a  con- 
stant expense  to  the  taxpayer.  They  had  possessed  a  value  once  a?  a 
market  for  English  productions,  but  after  the  establishment  of  free  trade 
the  world  was  our  market.  The  Colonies  as  a  part  of  the  world  would 
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still  buy  of  us,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  whether  as  British  Depen- 
dencies or  as  free.  In  case  of  war  we  should  be  obliged  to  defend  them, 
and  to  scatter  our  force  in  doing  it.  They  gave  us  nothing.  They  cost 
us  much.  They  were  a  mere  ornament,  a  useless  responsibility.  ..." 

These  remarks  refer  to  a  period  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  of 
that  period  they  are  undoubtedly  true.  But  all  this  has  since 
changed — thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  the  educational  influences 
of  this  Institute,  and  to  its  persevering  efforts  in  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  and  in -the  cultivation  of  a  livelier  sympathy  between 
the  centre  and  the  outlying  extremities  of  the  Empire.  The 
Colonies  are  no  longer  mere  glittering  parasites  endured  to  gratify 
the  national  vanity.  If  our  fathers  appraised  them  as  of  no  utility 
but  of  great  expense,  weakening  the  country's  defences  at  home 
while  multiplying  her  complications  abroad,  these  notions  have 
not  descended  to  their  sons.  Nor  is  this  because  their  advantages 
qua  Colonies  have  become  more  manifest,  or  because  the  direct 
monetary  losses  they  entail  have  diminished.  It  is  because  the 
British  standpoint  has  altered.  The  change  is  not  in  the  object 
seen,  but  in  the  optics  seeing.  The  Colonies  have  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  separate  entities.  To  the  British  mind  they  have 
become  integrally  portion  of  an  Imperial  whole.  The  conception 
of  a  United  Kingdom  has  given  place  to  that  of  Greater  Britain. 
The  national  sentiment  has  broadened  with  the  spread  of  the  race  ; 
and,  expanding  throughout  those  vast  regions  over  which  the 
British  flag  now  flies,  embraces  all  in  a  common  patriotism.  From 
this  loftier  altitude,  and  in  this  more  commanding  light,  the  cost, 
the  administrative  inconveniences,  the  dreaded  complications,  once 
deemed  so  formidable,  dissolve  into  shadows.  The  very  prominence 
of  the  Mother  Country  itself  begins  to  dwindle  before  the  pro- 
spective glories  of  this  Greater  Britain,  rich  in  its  soil,  rich  in  its 
internal  resources,  rich  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  natural 
productions,  but  richer  than  all  in  the  sturdiness  and  in  the 
pioneering  energies  of  its  people,  who,  in  scorn  of  danger,  of  hard- 
ship, and  of  want,  are  slowly  but  surely  penetrating  into  all  the 
vacant  spaces  of  the  earth,  where  year  after  year  they  open  up  new 
fields  for  labour,  fresh  outlets  for  capital,  broader  avenues  for  trade, 
laying  over  one  fifth  of  the  globe  under  tribute  to  the  enterprising 
genius  of  our  race. 

But  these  more  exalted  ideals  are  not  without  their  disadvan- 
tages. They  are  fraught  with  their  own  anxieties.  Behind  them 
lurks  the  apprehension  that  as  the  Colonies  grow  more  necessary 
to  the  British  Isles,  the  British  Isles  may  become  less  necessary 
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to  them.  It  is  a  natural  disquietude.  What  we  highly  prize  we 
fear  to  lose.  The  Colonies  certainly  have  shown  no  indication  of 
an  inclination  to  break  away — quite  the  contrary.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  their  conduct,  but  in  their  capacity  to  do  so  that  the 
disruptive  germ  is  detected.  The  Mother  Country  is  accordingly 
most  desirous  of  some  definite  tangible  alliance  which  would  form 
an  effective  Constitutional  bar  to  any  possible  disintegrating 
tendencies. 

There  is  also  another  and  less  visionary  motive  prompting  her  to 
closer  union.  At  present,  although  the  Colonies  obtain  their  full 
share  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  Imperial  establishment, 
they  contribute  scarcely  anything  to  its  upkeep  and  take  no  part 
whatsoever  in  its  responsibilities.  The  burden — and  it  is  a  fast 
growing  one — has  up  to  this  entirely  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  Mother  Country. 

On  the  face  of  it  this  is  anomalous,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  consider  that  the  white  settlers  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  already  number  about  a  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  us  they 
may  actually  exceed  its  population. 

All  must,  therefore,  be  sensible  of  the  importance,  from  Great 
Britain's  point  of  view,  of  placing  the  relations  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Empire  upon  a  more  secure  and  equitable  basis. 
Several  projects  have  been  suggested.  None  of  them  have  come  to 
anything.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  achieved  little  more  than  by 
bringing  out  to  emphasise  the  difficulties  of  the  problem. 

Among  these,  Imperial  Federation  has  been  earliest  in  the  field 
and  has  longest  held  its  ground.  Its  fitful  flame  was  untiringly 
tended,  and,  brightening  with  the  advent  of  an  altered  political 
sentiment,  it  burst  forth  in  1884  into  the  Imperial  Federation 
League,  which  expiring  ten  years  later,  from  its  ashes  sprang  the 
Imperial  Federation  (Defence)  Committee  and  the  British  Empire 
League  of  to-day. 

Imperial  Federation  as  an  abstract  proposition  always  has  been, 
and  always  must  continue  to  be,  exceedingly  fascinating.  It  con- 
jures up  a  picture  well  calculated  to  captivate.  The  imagination  is 
fired  at  the  glowing  prospect  it  unfolds — of  a  world-girdling  Empire 
claiming  sovereignty  over  fifty-six  different  communities,  numbering 
410,000,000  souls,  about  a  fifth  of  the  human  kind  ;  occupying 
nearly  11,400,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  a  fifth  of  this  planet's 
surface  ; l  doing  a  gross  trade  of  £1,800,000,000,  and  yielding  a 
1  Whitaker's  Almanack,  1905. 
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gross  revenue  of  ^GO.OOOjOOO.1  The  whole  of  this  stupendous 
fabric,  unparalleled  among  the  records  of  time,  all  knit  into  a  single 
political  organism  ;  its  general  lines  of  government  radiating  from 
a  common  centre ;  its  heterogeneous  elements  merging  under  the 
influences  of  kindred  institutions  into  one  composite  nationality ;  its 
trade  throughout  informed  by  the  invigorating  principle  of  free 
exchange,  under  whose  inexorable  but  beneficent  law  each  portion 
of  its  immense  territory  would  become  devoted  to  those  productions 
and  pursuits  for  which  it  was  from  its  conditions  best  adapted. 
Nor  would  the  blessings  of  such  an  empire  be  restricted  to  itself. 
They  would  overflow  its  borders,  and  be  felt  by  all  nations  in  an 
increased  prosperity  and  immunity  from  war.  It  would,  indeed, 
go  far  to  realise  Tennyson's  beautiful  dream — when 

"  The  war  drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world." 

But,  alas  !  it  is  only  a  poet's  dream,  and  must,  I  fear,  ever  remain 
so.  It  is  an  illusion  that  vanishes  before  the  light.  The  machinery 
obstacles  to  it,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expression,  are  all  but 
insurmountable.  Still  they  are  the  least,  though  curiously  it  is 
to  the  investigation  of  them  that  almost  every  writer  upon  the  sub- 
ject has  applied  himself.  The  real  difficulty,  and  the  one  which 
is  most  pertinent  to  my  argument,  lies  in  the  attitude  of  the  parties. 

The  consent  of  the  Colonies  has  always  been  somehow  taken  for 
granted.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  mistake,  at  least  so  far  as 
Australia  is  concerned.  Certainly,  Imperial  Federation  there,  as 
elsewhere,  has  been  constantly  in  the  air,  but  it  has  never  come  to 
earth ;  it  has  never  shaken  off  its  nebulous  character,  and  the 
average  Australian's  knowledge  of  it  is  mostly  derived  from  the 
purple  patches  of  post-prandial  declamation.  It  rests  upon  no 
really  felt  want ;  it  appeals  to  no  genuine  public  sentiment. 

In  committing  myself  to  this  assertion  I  am  not  unaware  that 
a  British  Empire  League  existed  in  Sydney  about  ten  years  ago, 
or  that  a  similar  instiiution  was  later  on  formed  in  Victoria ; 
but  neither  of  these  bodies  had  any  substantial  following.  And, 
what  is  much  more  significant  than  the  existence  of  either  of 
them,  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1897,  when  the  political 
connection  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire  with  one  another 
was  under  discussion,  all  the  Australian  Premiers,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Tasmanian,  resolved  "  that  the  present  political 

1  Quick  and  Garran's  Annotated  Constitution  of  Australian  Commonwealth. 
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relations  of  the   Colonies  to  the  Mother   Country  were   entirely 
satisfactory." 

Federations  are  under  any  circumstances  the  outcome  of  political 
exigency — they  are  never  welcome.  They  collide  with  the  spirit  of 
nationalism.  They  make  for  cosmopolitanism,  a  political  taste 
which,  happily  for  the  preservation  of  the  patriotic  affections,  is 
peculiar  to  the  travelled  and  cultured  few.  They  also  beget  an 
apprehension,  not  altogether  ill-founded — more  especially  among  the 
less  recognised  members  of  the  suggested  partnership — that  they 
might  be  surrendering  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  stronger 
power.  Hence,  although  history  affords  numerous  instances  of 
such  combinations,  we  find  that  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been  entered 
into  reluctantly.  It  was  so  with  the  Federations  of  Germany, 
America,  Switzerland,  and  Canada. 

The  Australian  is  perhaps  an  exception.  That  was  in  many 
respects  a  spontaneous  fusion  through  internal  attraction.  But  I 
do  not  think  any  deduction  favourable  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
British  Empire  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Passing  over  the  slight 
break  between  Tasmania  and  the  mainland,  Australia  forms  a 
geographical  unity.  Neither  river  nor  mountain  separates  the 
States,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  merely  indicated  by  straight 
lines  drawn  upon  the  map.  The  whole  is  inhabited  by  the  same 
people,  identical  in  their  institutions,  manners,  and  modes  of  de- 
velopment, and  at  the  time  of  Federation  their  industrial  and 
commercial  interests  had  become  so  interlaced  that  each  State  was 
more  or  less  indispensable  to  the  other. 

But  the  British  Empire  is  a  congeries  of  scattered  societies  in  all 
stages  of  economic  maturity :  oceans  and  continents  lying  between 
them,  subject  to  every  variety  of  climate,  and  comprising  peoples 
fundamentally  dissimilar,  morally  and  physically,  and  in  the  views 
they  hold  of  life  and  government.  The  instrument  of  union  for 
Australia  was  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  nature;  a  similar 
instrument  for  the  British  Empire  would  be  in  defiance  of 
them. 

Of  course  an  Imperial  partnership  need  not  involve  the  same 
degree  of  common  action  as  does  the  Australian.  In  1891 
Lord  Salisbury  thought  it  should  be  limited  to  a  Zollverein  or 
customs  union  and  to  a  Kriegsverein  or  union  for  war.  But  at  the 
Conference  of  1902  Sir  Edmund  Barton  declared  with  general 
approval  that  the  former  of  these  was  impossible.  At  the  same 
Conference  certain  other  subjects,  such  as  naturalisation,  patent 
laws,  shipping  subsidies,  were  discussed  with  a  view  to  securing 
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uniformity  in  legislation,  but  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at. 
Even  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  was  rejected. 

Union  for  war  seems  to  have  most  to  recommend  it.  But  would 
the  Colonies  ever  agree  to  a  central  control  of  their  military  affairs 
and  to  the  payment  of  their  proper  contribution  ?  Speaking  from 
my  knowledge  of  Australia,  I  feel  bound  to  answer  No. 

There  is,  as  regards  central  control,  the  haunting  dread  of  being 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  European  militarism.  Australia  has,  so 
far,  progressed  in  security  and  quiet,  enjoying  an  envied  tranquillity 
amid  the  commotions  of  other  nations.  She  has  now  no  enemies, 
and,  thanks  to  her  geographical  situation,  she  is,  if  left  to  pick  her 
own  quarrels,  long  unlikely  to  have  any. 

As  regards  contribution,  her  attitude  is  less  defensible.  But  she 
is  ruled  by  the  voice  of  universal .  suffrage,  and  Edmund  Burke 
reminds  us  that  mass  humanity  is  ethically  lower  than  individual. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Australian  takes  his  stand  upon  the  maxim  : 
"  No  taxation  without  representation."  He  then  declines  the 
representation  and  invokes  the  maxim  to  evade  the  taxation.  He 
also  considers  that  as  his  labours  are  continually  augmenting  the 
aggregate  wealth  and  the  importance  of  the  Empire,  nothing  more 
should  be  expected  of  him.  The  rejoinder  is  no  doubt  obvious.  In 
whatever  he  adds  he  too  shares ;  he  could  add  nothing  unless 
secured  against  foreign  aggression,  and  if  Great  Britain  did  not 
protect  him  he  should  either  subsidise  some  other  power  or  incur 
himself  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  army  and  navy. 
This,  however,  it  suits  him  to  ignore. 

Still,  the  point  is  not  what  Australia  ought  to  do  but  what  she 
is  disposed  to  do. 

At  the  last  Premiers'  Conference  Mr.  Chamberlain  tentatively 
threw  out  a  feeler  for  an  Imperial  military  reserve.  Sir  Edmund 
Barton,  strongly  Imperialistic  though  he  always  has  been,  knew  the 
temper  of  those  he  represented  and  at  once  declined  to  entertain 
it.  On  the  same  occasion  Sir  Edmund  opposed  a  resolution  favour- 
ing direct  colonial  contribution  to  the  navy.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  agreed  to  an  increase  of  the  annual  subsidy  from 
£106,000  to  £200,000.  But,  although  this  did  not  bring  the  amount 
to  one  sixth  the  actual  outlay  upon  the  Australian  fleet,  and 
although  superior  vessels  to  those  then  in  use  were  to  be  substituted, 
and  although  the  sphere  of  their  operations  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  waters  of  China,  Australia,  and  East  India — waters  the  maritime 
policing  of  which  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  local  trade — still 
the  utmost  adroitness  and  political  strategy  was  needed  to  secure 
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the  ratification  of  the  agreement  by  Parliament.  The  most  notice- 
able feature  of  the  debate  that  ensued  upon  the  motion  for  its 
confirmation  was  the  generally  manifested  desire  for  an  independent 
navy.  If  the  agreement  had  been  of  the  character  urged  by  the 
Admiralty — that  is,  if  it  had  made  the  Australian  contingent  a 
squadron  of  the  British  fleet — there  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  Sir 
Edmund  Barton's  Ministry  would  have  been  defeated.  In  the 
Defence  Act,  since  passed,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  limit  the 
compulsory  services  of  the  army  to  the  necessities  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Australia  is,  I  think,  of  all  the  self-governing  Colonies 
the  most  jealous  of  her  autonomy.  Her  early  forced  association 
with  the  penal  settlements  has  found  its  reaction  in  an  aggressive 
independence.  This  her  isolation  has  fostered,  and  she  now  resents 
even  a  hint  at  political  restraint.  Nor  has  her  own  Federation 
been  a  propitiating  influence.  Notwithstanding  that  every  clause 
of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  BiU  had  been  laid  open  for 
discussion  before  the  vote  was  taken,  and  that  to  ensure  its 
success  provisions  had  been  inserted  which  went  further  than  strict 
justice  would  demand  in  safeguarding  the  smaller  States,  yet 
upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
legislation  was  coloured  in  the  interests  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria — very  seriously  to  the  detriment  of,  at  all  events,  Queens- 
land. Indeed,  it  is  now  pretty  well  acknowledged  that  if  another 
referendum  were  to  be  taken  the  Bill  carried  with  such  universal 
acclamation  would  be  ignominiously  rejected. 

This  lesson  has  sunk  deep,  and  will  have  its  effect  whenever  the 
Australian  people  come  seriously  to  consider  a  permanent  alliance 
with  the  strongest  and  most  wealthy  nation  in  Europe,  whose  status 
as  the  Mother  Country  would  from  the  outset  bestow  upon  her  a  pre- 
eminence. The  controlling  reins  handled  in  Downing  Street  are 
surely  light  enough.  Yet  even  these  at  times  chafe— even  these 
she  would  further  attenuate.  These  decentralising  tendencies  are 
not  recent ;  they  are  exhibited  throughout  all  her  Statute  Books. 
Federation  itself  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  Australian  Natives 
Association,  an  influential  organisation  whose  motto  is  "  Australia 
for  the  Australians  "  and  whose  rallying  cry  throughout  the  cam- 
paign was  "  One  People,  one  Destiny."  English  statesmen  rejoiced 
in  it  as  a  step  towards  the  more  comprehensive  union  of  the 
Empire.  It  has  not  so  turned  out.  The  welding  of  the  parts,  so 
far  from  weakening,  has  lent  an  added  momentum  to  their  previous 
centrifugal  impulse. 

The  Constitution  Act  is  in  itself  -a  slight  enlargement  of  the 
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legislative  and  executive,  and  a  very  substantial  enlargement  of 
the  judicial  functions  theretofore  enjoyed ;  and  if  full  deference  had 
been  paid  to  the  local  public  opinion  I  fancy  the  Privy  Council 
would  have  been  deprived  of  the  entire  of  its  Australian  jurisdiction. 
As  with  the  instrument  so  with  the  work.  One  of  the  first 
measures  of  the  newly  created  Parliament  was  an  Act  relating  to 
the  post  and  telegraphic  services.  Innocent  looking  enough,  it  is 
yet  in  more  than  one  particular  a  veritable  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 
A  clause  was  slipped  in  the  effect  of  which  is  to  practically  exclude 
from  Australian  waters  the  splendid  mercantile  fleets  of  the  P.  &  0. 
and  Orient-Pacific  lines,  unless  these  Companies — although  having 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  Australia  beyond  the  fact  that  their 
ships  visit  her  ports — choose  to  fall  in  with  the  prevalent  prejudice 
and  reserve  the  stokeholes  of  their  ships  for  white  men  who  won't 
work  in  them.  This  was  followed  by  an  enactment  compelling 
these  vessels  to  pay  duty  on  their  stores.  Later  on  an  attempt  was 
made  to  subject  the  rates  of  wages  paid  upon  them  to  the  decision 
of  an  Australian  tribunal.  Then  came  the  Immigration  Eestriction 
Act — nominally  to  exclude  undesirable  Asiatics,  but  really  to 
exclude  undesirably  cheap  and  efficient  labour.  No  exception  was 
made  in  favour  of  British  subjects — not  even  of  those  hailing  direct 
from  the  old  country.  Adopting  the  rule  of  the  United  States 
Government,  intending  immigrants  were  prohibited  who  came  under 
a  contract  to  perform  manual  labour.  But  the  main  provision  con- 
sisted in  the  application  of  an  entrance  test  which  might  be  so  used 
as  to  surpass  the  linguistic  acquirements  of  a  University  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages.  The  applicant  might  be  refused  admittance 
unless  he  succeeded  in  writing  out  to  dictation  fifty  words  in  a 
European  language  chosen  by  the  officer.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  this  places  admission  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer.  I 
took  part  in  the  debate  upon  this  measure,  and  I  well  remember 
some  obiter  dicta  were  thrown  out  as  to  certain  assurances  having 
been  asked  for  by  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Thereupon  many  strong 
comments  were  made  about  not  tolerating  dictation  from  Downing 
Street. 

I  do  not  mention  these  matters  either  to  condemn  or  applaud 
them,  but  only  to  support  my  assertion  that  the  trend  of  Australian 
opinion  is  not  towards  any  further  subordination  of  authority  to 
the  Mother  Country. 

But  from  that  I  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  Australia  is 
in  my  view  wanting  in  attachment.  It  may  be  that  Oliver  Gold- 
smith's apophthegm  as  to  the  domestic  affections  is  not  altogether 
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inapplicable  to  the  family  of  nations,  and  that  there,  also,  filial 
piety  is  not  so  strong  as  parental  devotion.  But  whether  that  be 
true  or  false  in  the  matter  of  sentiment,  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  that,  from  whatever  motives,  Australia  is  intensely  lojal. 
She  thoroughly  appreciates  her  latter-day  obligations  to  the  Mother 
Country.  She  recognises  that  to  the  protecting  segis  of  the  Union 
Jack  she  owes  her  progress  in  security  and  peace.  She  is  fully 
conscious  of  her  inability  to  stand  alone,  and  she  well  knows  that 
under  no  other  guardianship  would  she  have  so  much  freedom  at  so 
slight  a  cost.  She  is  therefore  loyal,  but  loyal  to  this  state  of 
affairs.  While  it  lasts  she  is  ready  to  do  voluntarily  quite  as  much 
as  would  under  the  terms  of  any  alliance  be  exacted  compulsorily. 
She  is  proud  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  part  she  plays  in  it,  and  is 
only  too  glad  and  willing  when  it  is  compatible  with  her  own 
interest  and  safety  to  come  to  its  assistance  and  to  join  hands  with 
her  mother  and  sisters  in  every  effort  to  add  to  its  glory,  prestige, 
or  power.  Indeed,  observation  as  to  this  is  rendered  superfluous  by 
her  conduct  throughout  the  South  African  War.  She  is  animated 
with  a  spirit  like  to  that  which  nerved  Canada  to  stand  undaunted 
against  the  allurements,  the  threats,  and  the  fiscal  punishments  of 
her  domineering  next-door  neighbour.  The  Canadian  had  every- 
thing to  gain  from  a  material  standpoint  by  coalescing  with  the 
United  States.  To  contiguity,  to  an  almost  identity  of  tastes, 
manners,  institutions,  and  even  of  dialect,  and  to  many  other 
natural  affinities  were  added  the  enormous  trade  advantages  to 
accrue  from  forming  part  of  one  immense  free  trade  continent  pos- 
sessed of  boundless  wealth,  of  inexhaustible  resources,  and  capable 
within  itself  of  supplying  every  conceivable  need  of  the  inhabitants. 
Yet  all  the  seductive  and  punitive  arts  of  the  United  States  were  in 
vain.  Canada  could  not  be  weaned  from  her  allegiance.  The 
United  States  could  give  much — she  could  also  take  much  ;  but  she 
could  neither  give  nor  take  away  the  one  thing  that  sterling  people 
most  valued — that  unfettered  political  individuality  which  is  to  the 
self-governing  Colonies  the  endearing  characteristic  of  British 
sovereignty.  With  Australia,  as  with  Canada,  national  identity 
stands  before  all  things.  Her  loyalty  and  her  independence  are 
rooted  in  the  same  soil.  They  nourish  and  fade  together. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Australia  has  never 
been  louder  in  her  cry  for  an  independent  army  and  navy,  and 
never  more  clamorous  in  the  assertion  of  her  distinctive  nationality, 
than  at  the  very  period  when  the  patriotic  fervour  of  the  South 
African  war  blazed  hottest ;  when  her  partizan  enthusiasm  was 
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carrying  her  to  a  height  of  hysterical  intolerance  never  reached  in 
England,  and  which  would  almost  have  been  deemed  extravagant 
among  the  combatants  themselves ;  and  when  she  was  cheerfully 
hurrying  away  the  flower  of  her  manhood  for  service  in  a  cause  in 
which  she  had  absolutely  no  concern,  and  from  which  she  could 
hope  for  no  reward. 

Again,  it  was  in  the  eight  years  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Colonial 
Secretaryship,  during  which  his  wise  and  tactful  administration  did 
more  than  that  of  all  of  his  predecessors  to  inspire  confidence  in 
that  department,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  sever,  and  success- 
fully made  to  weaken,  the  judicial  link  connecting  us  ;  and  it  was 
during  the  same  period  also  that  an  Act  was  passed  rendering 
millions  of  British  subjects  ineligible  for  residence  on  British  soil. 

But,  after  all,  the  Mother  Country  has  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  pleasing  to  have  found  the  Colonies 
more  amenable  to  their  absorption  into  a  compact  Empire.  But 
she  must  remember  that  self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency  are  virtues 
of  her  own  teaching.  For  over  half  a  century  her  system  of 
colonisation  has  been  one  of  non-interference.  As  soon  as  newly 
acquired  possessions  passed  from  under  her  tutelage  as  Crown 
Colonies  they  were  in  so  many  words  told  to  shift  for  themselves. 
To  quote  a  very  eminent  historian  :  "  Whole  continents  large  as  a 
second  United  States  were  hurriedly  abandoned  to  the  local  Colonial 
Governments.  They  were  equipped  with  constitutions  modelled 
after  our  own,  but  they  were  informed,  more  or  less  distinctly,  that 
they  were  as  birds  hatched  in  a  nest  whose  parents  would  be 
charged  with  them  only  till  they  could  provide  for  themselves,  and 
the  sooner  they  were  ready  for  complete  independence  the  better 
the  Mother  Country  would  be  pleased.  This  was  the  colonial 
policy  avowed  in  private  by  responsible  statesmen,  and  half  con- 
fessed in  public."  1 

But  however  actuated,  whether  by  an  enlightened  negligence  or 
by  simple  indifference,  in  the  result  this  policy  has  borne  fruits  worthy 
of  the  highest  statesmanship.  By  being  overrnindful  of  their 
parental  authority  our  ancestors  lost  their  American  Colonies. 
By  ignoring  it  those  who  came  after  them  have  founded  the  noblest 
Empire  of  history.  The  tangible  hold  upon  the  Colonies  of  the 
twentieth  century  may  appear  to  be  but  little  stronger  than  that  upon 
those  of  the  eighteenth  that  have  passed  away.  The  same  crimson 
thread  of  kinship  ran,  and  we  rejoice  to  feel  still  runs,  through 
both.  That  is  much,  but  it  is  not  enough.  It  snapped  before  the 
1  J.  A.  Froude,  Oceana,  pp.  6,  7. 
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angry  passions  of  1776.  It  might  do  so  again.  But  the  Empire 
of  Edward  VII.  is  clutched  in  a  grip  unknown  to  George  III.  The 
Mother  Country  has  long  since  ceased  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 
her  Colonies  :  she  has  got  rid  of  her  pernicious  habit  of  exploiting 
them  for  her  own  aggrandisement.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
learned  to  trust  and  cleave  to  her,  and,  like  the  old  wall  which  from 
supporting  comes  to  be  sustained  by  its  clinging  ivy,  the  Mother 
Country  now  begins  to  lean  upon  them.  This  mutual  reliance  is 
its  own  cement.  Its  fixity  is  that  of  the  arch  ;  its  keystone,  affec- 
tion and  confidence.  With  these  the  real  bond  is  the  absence  of 
all  artificial  binding.  Without  these  what  bond  would  suffice  ? 
How  futile  would  red  tape  and  parchment  prove !  Sufficient  to  gall, 
it  would  be  powerless  to  hold. 

These  thoughts  should  give  us  pause.  A  union  of  hands  might 
only  mean  a  severance  of  hearts.  The  example  of  Ireland  is  in 
point,  and  is  not  encouraging.  In  the  dual  monarchy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  we  have  an  illustration  of  how  nations  combining  in  their 
fancied  mutual  interests  have  from  the  very  combination  generated 
hostility.  The  fusion  of  the  United  States  soon  festered :  it 
took  forty  years  of  bitter  disputes,  culminating  in  devastating  civil 
war,  to  secure  its  integrity. 

Australia's  own  Federation  is  pregnant  of  a  like  lesson.  Her 
yoke  was  self-imposed,  and  that  too  after  a  very  full  knowledge 
and  a  very  clear  appreciation  of  all  it  involved.  Yet  so  far  from 
obliterating  inter-State  jealousies  it  has  created  in  some  quarters  a 
bitter  antagonism  against  Victoria,  a  State  which  occupies  in  the 
Commonwealth,  though  to  an  infinitely  less  degree,  the  same 
relative  position  that  England  would  occupy  in  a  consolidated 
Empire.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  vaster  the  terri- 
tory and  the  more  scattered,  the  greater  would  be  the  diversity  of 
interests  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  avoiding  friction. 

When  the  Colonies  wish  for  independence  it  cannot  be  denied 
them ;  but  the  wish  will  never  arise  so  long  as  they  are  kept  un 
conscious  of  any  dependence.  They  are  so  to-day.  As  a  sincere 
Imperialist  I  say,  with  all  earnestness,  long  may  they  so  remain. 

So  far  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  question  of  direct  political 
union.  This  does  not  necessarily,  or  indeed  properly,  include  com- 
mercial union.  It  forms,  no  doubt,  a  main  feature  in  most  Federal 
systems.  But  it  can  exist  apart,  and  modern  history  affords  a 
familiar  illustration  of  where  in  fact  it  did.  The  German  Zollverein 
entered  into  in  1828  between  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  and  in 
which  most  of  the  other  German  States  subsequently  joined,  was  a 
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purely  fiscal  combination  running  side  by  side  with  a  political 
confederation.  Each  was  distinct  from  the  other,  their  very 
boundaries  not  being  conterminous.  Austria  was  included  in  the 
confederation,  but  not  in  the  Zollverein. 

A  scheme  of  this  kind  has  often  been  mooted  for  the  British 
Empire.  But  the  difficulties  of  accomplishing  it  have  been  in- 
superable. It  was  introduced  at  the  Premiers'  Conference  of  1902, 
but  was  almost  immediately  shelved. 

Since  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  come  forward  with  certain 
proposals.  His  idea  is  to  accomplish  it  by  stages  through  a  process 
of  gradually  increasing  reciprocal  preferences. 

He  is,  however,  met  with  what  we  lawyers  call  an  objection 
in  limine.  Free  trade  Britain  is  incapable  of  granting  a  preference. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  first  move,  therefore,  is  to  alter  her  fiscal  policy. 
In  this  Australia  has  little  direct  concern.  But  as  a  spectator  she 
is  keenly  interested.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  has  been 
engaged  in  a  similar  controversy.  All  its  aspects  are  familiar  to 
her.  Before  Federation  it  was  fought  out  in  each  of  the  States, 
protection  winning  laurels  everywhere  save  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  for  some  years  free  trade  was  in  the  ascendant.  Since 
Federation  the  full  forces  on  either  side  have  met  in  one  fierce 
encounter,  out  of  which  protection  emerged  once  more  triumphant. 

I  ought  perhaps  before  going  further  to  explain  that  the  ex- 
pression "  free  trade  "  as  used  in  Australia  is  somewhat  of  a  mis- 
nomer. It  does  not  mean  the  abolition  of  the  Customs  House 
officer.  Singapore  is,  I  believe,  the  only  corner  of  the  civilised 
world  where  that  ubiquitous  gentleman  has  not  pushed  his  way. 
In  new  countries  he  is  usually  a  necessity,  where  the  sparsity  of  the 
population  and  the  absence  of  accumulated  wealth  limit  the  means 
of  direct  taxation,  and  where  this  condition  of  affairs  is  ordinarily 
accompanied  by  a  strong  aversion  to  an  income  tax.  Under  the 
Federal  Constitution  he  is  a  sine  qua  non.  The  Commonwealth 
Treasurer  receives  in  the  first  instance  all  duties  of  customs  and 
excise,  but  in  pursuance  of  what  was  named  the  "  Braddon  blot  "  he 
has  to  return  at  least  three-fourths  to  the  States.  This  clause  is  to 
remain  operative  for  ten  years  and  longer  should  Parliament  so 
provide.  Its  object  was  to  secure  a  guarantee  that  the  States 
would  not  be  deprived  of  their  one  reliable  source  of  revenue. 
Its  effect  is  to  compel  the  Federal  Treasurer  to  raise  four  times  as 
much  as  he  otherwise  should.  In  some  instances  the  sums  thus 
returned  to  the  States  are  above  and  in  others  below  what  they 
themselves  had  obtained  from  the  same  sources ;  but  on  the  whole 
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this  provision  has  led  to  an  immense  increase  in  the  amount 
collected.  Thus  in  1899,  the  year  prior  to  Federation,  the  total  from 
all  the  States  came  to  £7,402,333 ;  l  since  it  has  averaged  about 
£9,000,000.2 

The  free  trader  has  therefore  to  start  with  this  concession  to 
his  opponent,  that  a  substantial  customs  revenue  is  essential. 
Accordingly  the  distinction  between  the  parties  does  not  lie  in  the 
fact  of  duties  or  of  no  duties,  but  in  the  character  of  the  duties.  Thus 
the  protectionist  penalises  what  he  would  shut  out,  the  free  trader 
what  he  knows  must  come  in.  The  protectionist  frames  his  tariff 
to  aid  the  manufacturer,  the  free  trader  to  help  the  Treasurer ; 
and  as  the  protectionist  has  to  fill  both  the  factory  and  the  Treasury 
purse,  the  former  being  much  the  deeper,  it  follows  that  his  tariff 
results  in  infinitely  greater  taxation.  Their  ideals  also  differ.  The 
eyes  of  the  one  are  turned  upon  the  town,  his  hopes  resting  upon 
its  smoking  chimney  stacks ;  the  other  sadly  surveys  the  broad 
acres  of  his  country,  reading  blighted  prospects  in  its  neglected 
pastures  and  its  vast  mineral  resources,  still  but  partially  explored. 

Well,  of  these  two  parties,  making  up  between  them  the  entire 
political  life  of  Australia,  the  protectionists,  needless  to  say, 
heartily  sympathise  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  that  portion  of  his 
Herculean  task  which  consists  of  demolishing  what  they  regard  as 
the  false  god  of  British  worship.  Their  motives,  however,  it  must 
be  said,  are  not  purely  altruistic.  Their  own  opponents  bend  the 
knee  before  the  same  idol,  and  this  once  shattered  their  presiding 
genius  would  have  fled. 

But  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  themselves  there  are 
unbelievers.  There  are  those  among  Australian  free  traders  who, 
while  pursuing  the  policy,  laugh  at  the  fetish,  and  who  deem  the 
fiscal  issue  to  be  merely  one  of  expediency  determinable  by  the 
conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  hour.  Personally  I  am  one  of 
these. 

Free  trade  as  an  abstract  proposition  may  be  excellent.  As  an 
economic  theory  it  is  right  to  demonstration.  Even  nationally, 
though  conceivably  to  some  countries  it  might  spell  annihilation,  it 
would  at  all  events  for  one  section  of  the  British  Isles  prove  the 
wisest  and  most  wealth- endowing  policy.  But  then  England 
never  has  enjoyed  free  trade.  The  fulfilment  of  that  doctrine  needs 
at  least  two  parties,  and  she  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  converting 
another  nation  to  her  way  of  thinking.  But,  as  often  happens,  the 

1  T.  A.  Coghlan's  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  1900. 

2  T.  A.  Coghlan's  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1902-3. 
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title  of  the  building  was  given  to  its  foundations  and  it  has  since 
clung  to  the  uncompleted  structure.  Hence  the  fallacy  of  much  of 
the  reasoning  upon  this  subject.  Great  Britain's  policy  is  assumed 
to  be  free  trade,  and  then  that  policy  is  of  course  easily  and  trium- 
phantly vindicated  from  the  writings  of  every  known  economist. 
But,  it  is  sometimes  argued,  be  that  so,  whatever  be  the  true 
designation  of  Britain's  policy,  and  whether  it  be  rightly  accepted 
as  the  whole  or  only  as  an  instalment  of  Cobden's  idea,  this  broad 
fact  remains  that  since  its  adoption  she  has  gone  ahead  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Well,  in  the  language  of  Academic  logic,  I  should 
call  this  the  fallacy  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  Great  Britain 
admittedly  has  made  great  and  immediate  advances  since  1846. 
But  if  these  followed  in  time  upon  the  new  fiscal  policy  they  like- 
wise followed  in  time  upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and 
Australia,  and  upon  the  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  Watt  and  the 
consequent  vast  development  in  industrial  machinery,  steam  navi- 
gation, railways,  and  telegraphs.  These  latter  stimulating  influences 
were  no  doubt  diffused  throughout  the  world,  but,  being  influences 
upon  trade,  they  were  most  effective  where  trade  was  strongest,  and 
that  was  in  Britain. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe  were  in  a 
sorry  plight.  The  Napoleonic  wars  had  laid  waste  their  lands  and 
wrecked  their  cities.  Their  full  energies  were  absorbed  in  recupera- 
tion. Industrial  Germany,  though  living,  slumbered — Bismarck 
and  Moltke  had  not  been.  American  commerce  was  yet  in  embryo. 

Great  Britain  was  the  sole  workshop  of  the  world.  She  wanted 
raw  materials  and  food,  and  she  wanted  them  from  without.  Of 
these  an  abundance  was  there,  but,  luckily  for  her  future  prosperity, 
of  nothing  else.  Of  course  it  then  suited  her  to  throw  open  wide 
her  doors — only  those  things  could  enter  that  were  welcome.  Now 
it  is  very  different.  Other  nations  have  caught  her  up.  America 
and  Germany  have  imitated  and  out-classed  her.  To-day  they 
choke  her  portals  with  their  surplus  products.  No  longer  friends 
await  beyond  the  gates,  but  insidious  foes,  thirsting  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  her  manufacturing — which  may  shortly  be  her  only — 
strength.  It  was  one  thing  to  leave  her  doors  unguarded  when 
nought  sought  admittance  but  the  sustaining  food  of  her  factories. 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  do  so  when  the  dumping  vampire  is 
abroad. 

Glance  at  her  altered  position.  Instead  of  imports  that  formerly 
aided  her  industrial  growth,  she  has  become  a  prey  to  those  that 
dwarf  and  enfeeble  it;  instead  of  exports  that  in  passing  out 
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dropped  their  rich  deposits  of  wages  and  profits,  she  is  sending 
away  coal  and  iron,  her  own  very  substance,  thereby  doing  the 
double  mischief  of  invigorating  her  rivals  by  the  very  process 
which  debilitates  herself.  Each  year  these  hastening  ills  gain 
ground. 

In  1901  of  manufactured  goods  she  sold  £18,500,000  less  while 
she  bought  £5,000,000  more  than  she  did  in  1900.  In  1902  she 
sold  £900,000  less  and  bought  £1,500,000  more  than  in  1901. l 

Again,  twenty-five  years  ago  her  exports  contained  90  per  cent,  of 
manufactured  goods,  last  year  they  contained  only  80  per  cent. 
Further,  twenty-five  years  ago  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  her  imports 
were  manufactures — now  20  per  cent,  are  so.1 

Alongside  of  this  the  export  of  coal  and  iron— notably  coal — is 
steadily  on  the  increase.  Comparing  the  last  decennial  period 
with  that  immediately  preceding  it,  we  find  that  the  exports  of 
coal  have  risen  about  £85,000,000,  while  those  of  cotton  manu- 
factures and  yarns  have  fallen  about  £60,000,000 ;  and  while  the 
exports  of  iron  and  machinery  have  in  the  same  period  risen  about 
£34,000,000,  those  of  manufactured  woollens  and  worsteds  have 
fallen  £23,000,000.  But  for  coal  the  total  export  would  have 
shrunk  £30,000,000.' 

Surely  these  figures  place  it  beyond  question  that  the  present 
tendency  of  British  trade  is  to  deprive  her  of  those  things  which 
it  would  be  wisdom  to  keep,  and  to  leave  with  her  those  things 
which  it  would  be  wisdom  to  send  away.2  On  the  other  hand  this 
very  policy,  once  so  beneficial  and  now  so  detrimental  to  the 
Mother  Country,  does  in  the  opinion  of  Australian  free  traders 
fit  in  exactly  with  the  requirements  of  their  country. 

Completely  isolated  and  far  removed  from  the  scenes  of  the 
world's  greatest  activities,  Australia  is  never  likely  to  find  an  ex- 
ternal market  for  her  protected  industrial  products. 

She  is  unwilling,  even  if  she  possessed  the  ability,  to  cater  for 
the  countless  millions  of  alien — or,  as  she  prefers  to  term  them, 
inferior — races  by  which  she  is  surrounded.  Certainly,  not  one  of 
her  factories  is  devoted  to  their  service  ;  and  her  total  export  trade 
to  the  Archipelagos  and  Far  East,  though  only  amounting  to 
about  £1,000,000,  is  almost  exclusively  made  up  of  gold,  silver, 
and  lead.  With  the  Pacific  States  of  the  North  American  Continent 

1  Calculations  based  on  Board  of  Trade  returns. 

2  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  last  year  (1904) 
do  not  exhibit  the  same  tendencies  of  trade,  but  no  sound  deductions  can  be 
based  upon  returns  covering  only  one  year. 
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her  trade  is  practically  nil,  and  although  these  communities  are 
rapidly  developing  they  are  much  more  disposed  to  supply  their  indus- 
trial wants  from  the  United  States.  As  for  the  United  States 
itself,  it  is  preposterous  for  Australia  to  speculate  upon  finding  a 
market  there.  The  trend  is  all  the  other  way.  In  1902  Australia 
exported  to  that  country  £2,714,424,  nearly  all  made  up  of  gold, 
tin,  wool,  sheepskins,  and  other  primary  products  ;  but  in  the  same 
year  she  imported  from  her  £4,989,812,  the  vast  bulk  being 
manufactured.1 

Her  chances  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  the  dense  manufacturing 
centres  of  Europe  seem  even  more  chimerical.  The  distance  alone 
would  hopelessly  handicap  her ;  and  this,  though  the  most  obvious, 
is  by  no  means  the  greatest  of  her  drawbacks. 

The  Australian  manufacturer  is  therefore  confined  to  the  home 
market.  Yet  there  the  demand  is  so  limited  that  in  most  in- 
stances he  cannot  live  without  a  liberal  subsidy  from  the 
consumer. 

This  industrial  charity  is  not  necessarily  an  evil.  It  is  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  as  such  both  protectionists  and  free  traders  equally 
acknowledge  that  human  ingenuity  has  furnished  statesmen  with 
no  more  effective  or  facile  method  of  moulding  for  good  or  ill  the 
destinies  of  a  nation.  Further,  unlike  most  nostrums  from  the 
political  pharmacopoeia,  its  action  is  not  conjectural.  Properly 
administered,  it  can  be  made  to  transform  a  farming  into  a  manu- 
facturing community,  or  even  a  manufacturing  into  a  farming. 
This  latter  was  in  fact  its  operation  in  England  prior  to  1846. 
Everything,  therefore,  turns  upon  the  notion  we  form  of  the  indus- 
trial ideal  a  nation  sets  before  itself.  Thus  Great  Britain  must  be  a 
manufacturer  or  nothing.  As  an  agricultural  community  her  national 
importance  would  shrink  to  her  own  puny  geographical  dimensions. 
Hence  protection  was  bad  in  1846  because  it  impeded,  and  protec- 
tion would  be  good  in  1905  because  it  would  advance,  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  ideal.  Upon  what  lines,  then,  should  Australia  shape  her 
future  ?  Eventually  she  will  indubitably  become  a  manufacturer, 
but  ought  she  to  hasten  that  period  ?  Like  all  forced  growths, 
what  would  thereby  be  gained  in  time  would  be  lost  in  some  other 
qualities.  It  is  no  doubt  conceivable  that  the  necessities  of  a 
country  might  not  permit  of  her  waiting.  In  that  case  she,  unfor- 
tunately, would  have  no  option  ;  she  should  then  sacrifice  the  future 
to  the  present,  just  as  the  child  of  poor  parents  must  often  perma- 
nently enfeeble  its  frame  by  being  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood 
1  T.  A.  Coghlan's  Australia  and  Neio  Zealand,  1902-3. 
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before  Nature  has  completed  her  work.  But  what  need  has 
Australia  to  hurry  ?  Her  pastoral,  mineral,  and  agricultural 
products  are  unbounded.  They  are  sufficient  to  maintain  twenty 
times  her  present  population,  and  by  exchange  to  supply  them 
with  the  best  manufactures  of  the  world  and  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
Surely  her  proper  course  is,  before  looking  further  ahead,  to  wax 
as  strong  and  populous  as  her  capabilities  allow  upon  the  riches 
strewn  around  her  and  within  easy  reach,  taking  care  that  nothing 
is  done  which  might  hinder  their  accessibility.  This  certainly  is 
not  to  be  achieved  by  a  system  which  invites  settlers  to  congregate 
about  the  towns,  while  the  lonely  toilers  on  the  land  have  their  lot 
made  stilt  harder  and  more  desolate  by  being  mulct  to  find  wages 
and  profits  for  those  already  quite  susceptible  enough  without  any 
encouragement  to  urban  attractions. 

By  the  foregoing  I  hope  to  have  justified  the  Australian  free 
trader  and  to  have  shown  that  he  may  without  inconsistency  be 
a  British  protectionist.  %., 

But  if  the  present  movement  were  to  stop  at  an  alteration  in 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Mother  Country  it  would  not  much  affect 
Australia.  That  country's  real  concern  only  begins  when  reciprocal 
preference  has  to  be  considered.  Yet  as  to  that  she  is  at  heart 
singularly  apathetic.  She  is  sick  to  death  of  fiscalism.  For  four 
years  the  air  had  been  thick  with  tariff  talk.  Parliament, 
press,  platform,  and  public-house  moved,  lived,  and  had  their  being 
upon  it.  After  eighteen  months  of  wearisome  labour,  throughout 
which  trade  had  been  sadly  dislocated,  a  long  and  complex  tariff 
was  brought  forth.  Its  thirty-five  pages  of  small  print  exhibit 
numerous  traces  of  the  bitter  contentions  and  disturbing  influences 
through  which  it  passed.  However,  once  law,  all  contestants 
called  a  truce.  Fiscal  peace  became  the  cry ;  even  Mr.  Eeid,  the 
high  priest  of  free  trade,  accepted  office  as  Premier  of  a  quasi- 
protectionist  Ministry. 

But,  irrespective  of  this  wave  of  fiscal  lethargy,  the  proposed 
scheme  of  reciprocal  preferences  was  of  a  nature  calculated 
to  embarrass  both  protectionists  and  free  traders.  It  did  not 
fit  in  with  the  recognised  policy  of  either ;  it  could  have 
emanated  from  neither.  The  protectionist  could  not  honestly 
reconcile  his  desire  to  shut  out  competition  with  giving  facilities  to 
the  most  dangerous  competitor.  The  free  trader  could  not  hamper 
Germany  and  America  without  surrendering  his  doctrine  of  the 
cheapest  market.  But  of  the  two  Mr.  Chamberlain's  real  friend 
should  have  been  the  free  trader.  With  him  at  least  he  had  much 
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in  common.  Both  wished  to  enlarge  the  area  of  free  exchange  ; 
and  while  the  Australian  free  trader  would  open  his  doors  to  the 
world,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  open  them  to  the  Empire.  Their 
difference  was  only  one  of  degree.  But  Imperial  free  trade  strikes 
at  the  root  of  a  self-contained  continent.  It  is  fundamentally  at 
variance  with  the  protectionist  creed. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  all  the  expressions  of  sympathy  we  have 
heard  appear  to  have  arisen  from  that  side  ?  Because  those  upon 
it  see  how  they  can  turn  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  to  their  own — 
which  are  not  Mr.  Chamberlain's— purposes.  The  free  trader  stands 
aloof  less  from  the  proposals  themselves  than  from  the  false  com- 
plexion they  are  made  to  wear.  It  suits  the  protectionist  to  grant 
a  preference.  But  how  ?  By  raising  the  barrier  against  the 
foreigner.  Does  that  make  for  closer  union  ?  How  can  it  when  it 
leaves  the  dividing  wall  exactly  as  it  was  ?  The  authors  of  this 
scheme  never  weary  of  declaring  that  their  object  is  to  instil  new 
life  into  the  pining -factories  of  old  England  by  throwing  open  to 
them  the  colonial  markets.  They  picture,  amid  the  plaudits  of 
capitalist  and  artisan,  the  industrial  hives  of  their  dense  cities 
bartering  their  products  for  those  of  a  pastoral  and  mineral 
Australia.  But  in  what  way  could  higher  Australian  duties  con- 
tribute to  that  end  ?  Would  they  not  rather  have  a  retrograde 
operation  ?  Surely  it  is  obvious  that  the  impetus  they  would  give 
to  the  local  manufacturer  could  not  but  retard  the  exports  of  the 
soil  and  at  the  same  time  render  it  still  harder  for  the  Lancashire 
or  Birmingham  merchant  to  retain  a  footing  in  the  towns. 

Not  many  months  ago  Mr.  Deakin,  then  the  Premier,  now  the 
leader  of  the  protectionist  party,  stated  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
Mr.  Chamberlain  by  a  10  per  cent,  rise  against  the  foreign  importer. 
Since  then  he  has  grown  less  frank.  In  a  Notice  of  Motion  he  has 
tabled  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  his  suggested  preference 
is  modified  to  one  on  "  British  imports  ivhich  compete  solely  ivith 
foreign  imports.'1  Speaking  to  the  motion  he  said:  "It  is  quite 
possible  to  re-adjust  duties  in  a  manner  by  which  no  increase  in 
prices  but  an  increased  volume  of  trade  is  effected." 

As  I  understand  it,  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Deakin's  proposition 
needs  three  conditions :  the  present  tariff  must  be  adjusted  in  a 
manner  (1)  not  to  increase  competition  with  the  local  manufacturer, 
(2)  not  to  raise  local  prices,  and  (3)  to  benefit  the  British  importer. 
Now,  if  you  are  not  to  increase  competition  with  the  local  manu- 
facturer you  cannot  lower  the  duties  on  imrjorts  of  local  manufacture, 
and  if  you  are  not  to  raise  prices  you  cannot  make  these  duties 
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higher.  Such  items,  therefore,  upon  the  existing  dutiable  list  must 
not  be  touched.  What  then  remains  ?  Clearly  nothing  but  Revenue 
Duties.  The  manufacturer  is,  of  course,  indifferent  to  any  mani- 
pulation with  these,  but  what  of  the  Treasurer  ?  The  necessities 
of  the  various  States  make  a  definite  demand  upon  him,  a  demand 
which  under  the  Constitution  he  must  meet  through  customs  and 
excise.  His  hands  are  accordingly  pretty  closely  tied  as  to  amount, 
but  why  not  lower  these  duties  against  the  Mother  Country  and 
supply  the  deficiency  by  raising  them  against  foreign  countries  ? 
That  would  satisfy,  at  all  events,  the  first  two  conditions.  Yes,  but 
what  of  the  third  ?  How  would  it  benefit  the  British  importer  ? 
What  does  he  send  upon  which  Revenue  duties  are  collectible  and 
in  which  at  the  same  time  there  is  foreign  competition  ?  I  know 
of  nothing — at  all  events,  I  am  assured  there  is  nothing  worth 
mentioning.  Accordingly  Mr.  Deakin's  proposition  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  truth  is  the  Mother  Country  desires  an  outlet  in 
Australia  for  goods  which  the  Australian  wishes  to  make  for  himself. 
These  are  protected,  and  it  is  only  in  respect  of  protected  goods  that 
a  preference  is  sought  or  would  be  worth  obtaining.  Now  this  can 
be  granted  in  two  ways  :  either  by  raising  protective  duties  against 
foreign  nations,  or  by  lowering  protective  duties  against  Great 
Britain.  I  propose  briefly  to  consider  these  alternative  methods. 

First,  then,  by  raising  the  duties.  This  presents  two  aspects,  the 
British  and  the  Australian.  In  reference  to  the  British  several 
matters  must  be  considered. 

Australia  imported  in  1902  ^22,988,000  from  foreign  countries.1 
A  higher  duty  against  these  countries  would  presumably  transfer 
some  of  this  trade.  The  major  portion  would  be,  however,  beyond 
the  reach  of  tariff  influence.  It  is  made  up  either  of  commodities 
peculiar  to  the  exporting  country,  and  which  therefore  cannot  be 
displaced,  or  of  commodities  already  on  the  free  list.  Thus  France 
exports  annually  about  £600,000  worth  to  Australia.  This  com- 
prises wines,  brandies,  silks,  &c.,  none  of  which  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  Consequently  while  higher  duties  might  raise  the 
prices  they  could  not  transfer  the  trade. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  United  States  exports  of 
kerosene,  timber,  and  tobacco,  and  the  balance  of  that  country's 
exports  is  largely  made  up  of  articles  on  the  free  list — that  is,  of 
machinery,  agricultural  implements,  fencing  wire,  and  similar 
requisites  of  local  industry  which  it  is  imperative  must  be  pur- 

1  T.  A.  Coghlan's  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1902-3,  and  calculations 
based  upon  his  figures. 
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chased  where  they  can  be  had  cheapest.     At  least  60  per  cent,  of 
the  United  States  total  imports  are  of  the  above  class.1 

The  greatest  havoc  would  be  wrought  among  the  imports  from 
Germany.  These  in  1902  amounted  to  £3,658,000,  and  were  in  a 
great  measure  articles  similar  to  those  turned  out  from  British 
workshops.1 

Applying  these  considerations  to  the  figures  and  making  a  very 
rough  computation,  which  with  the  utmost  diffidence  I  submit,  I 
have  estimated  that  not  more  than  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
Australian  foreign  import  trade  is  subject  to  tariff  displacement. 
And  as  this  would  represent  the  maximum  effect  of  the  most 
adverse  tariff  it  is  evident  that  if  my  calculation  is  at  all  approxi- 
mately correct  a  rise  of  10  per  cent,  would  create  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible diversion.  Yet  even  of  this  Great  Britain  would  only 
secure  a  small  proportion  ;  the  greater  part  would  pass  to  the  local 
manufacturer,  who  would  get — and  who  alone  would  get — any 
direct  advantage  from  the  higher  duties ;  then  some  would  be 
diverted  to  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  while  of  the  residue 
she  would  only  be  capable  of  supplying  a  fraction. 

Nor  is  it  open  to  her,  at  all  events  upon  the  proposals  so  far 
made,  to  better  her  position.  The  initial  10  per  cent.,  being  the 
price  of  certain  concessions  at  the  British  ports,  would  not,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose,  be  raised  without  further  concessions 
being  granted;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  all  through  been  most 
emphatic  that  his  scheme  does  not  involve,  as  his  opponents 
endeavour  to  make  out,  the  gradual  creeping  up  of  duties.  The  first 
step  must  therefore  be  the  last — it  bears  no  principle  of  expansion. 
I  must  next  claim  your  attention  while  I  make  a  few  observations 
upon  the  Australian  aspect  of  a  preference  by  raising  duties. 

We  have  seen  that  its  primary  effect  would  be  to  draw  from 
within  a  portion  of  what  had  hitherto  come  from  without.  To  that 
extent  there  would  presumably  be  a  shrinkage  of  imports,  but  as  a 
nation's  imports  and  exports  must,  when  taken  all  round  and  in 
the  long  run,  balance,  it  follows  that  if  the  volume  of  exports  were 
to  swell  that  of  imports  could  not  contract.  But  would  there  be 
an  augmentation  of  exports  ?  These  may,  omitting  what  are  minor 
and  spasmodic,  be  classified  into  mineral  and  pastoral  products. 
Wheat  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned,  as  that  is  one  of  the  com- 
modities in  respect  of  which  the  Mother  Country  proposes  to 
differentiate  in  favour  of  the  Colonies ;  but  the  Australian  surplus 

1  T.  A.  Coghlan's  Australia  and  Neiv  Zealand,  1902-3,  and  calculations 
based  upon  his  figures. 
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of  cereals  is  so  small  and  so  uncertain  that  it  cannot  properly  be 
regarded  in  the  treatment  of  broad  issues.  Last  year  her  total 
shipments  of  bread  stuffs  did  not  reach  4  per  cent,  of  what  the 
Mother  Country  required,  and  at  no  time  has  her  wheat  crop 
exceeded  \  per  cent,  of  the  world's  growth.  Indeed,  it  is  usually 
barely  sufficient  to  feed  her  own  inhabitants,  and  in  the  years 
1886,  1889,  1896,  and  1897  it  would  have  left  them  hungry.1  Of 
minerals,  gold  is  by  far  the  most  remunerative ;  but  as  this  has  a 
conventional  value  and  is  saleable  everywhere,  the  channels  through 
which  it  flows  are  not  susceptible  of  tariff  obstruction.  It  may 
therefore  be  eliminated  from  our  inquiry.  Of  silver,  copper,  tin, 
lead,  and  other  minerals  Australia  gives  every  indication  of  holding 
enormous  stores.  But  these  things  are  now  and  for  many  genera- 
tions promise  to  be  greedily  snatched  up  throughout  the  world.  A 
tariff  discrimination  might  change  their  destination  but  could  not 
lessen  their  export.  In  any  event  it  is  not  pretended  that  these 
would  be  included  in  any  preference  arrangement.  It  is,  however, 
in  her  pastoral  products  that  Australia  does  the  largest,  steadiest, 
and  most  lucrative  business.  Of  these,  wool  is  the  largest,  but  of 
that,  as  it  happens,  the  British  Empire  possesses  a  superabundance. 
Every  year  the  United  Kingdom  actually  re-exports  a  considerable 
quantity  of  what  she  receives.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  eagerly 
sought  for  throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe,  so  much  so  that 
Germany  and  France  have  set  up  agencies  in  Australia  for  its 
purchase  in  advance  each  season. 

From  this  rapid  analysis  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
statistics  disclose  a  steady  rise  in  the  Australian  exports  to  foreign 
countries  coinciding  with  an  equally  steady  fall  in  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain.2  I  ought,  however,  though  it  is  not  perhaps  strictly 
relevant  to  my  argument,  to  point  out  that  this  feature  in  the  trade 
is  not  solely  due  to  Australian  goods  becoming  more  marketable  in- 
foreign  countries.  That  is  the  prominent  cause,  but  there  are 
others.  Originally  all  the  cargoes  were  shipped  by  the  Cape  and 
unloaded  in  England,  from  whence  they  were  re-exported  to  their 
various  destinations.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  by  placing 
the  centre  of  distribution  in  the  Mediterranean,  cut  down  in  this 

1  T.  A.  Coghlan's  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1902-3,  and  calculations 
based  upon  his  figures. 

2  Taking  a  period  of  ten  years  and  comparing  1891  with  1901  we  find  on  the 
statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Coghlan's  annual  volume  that  the  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  decreased  by  £303,087,  while  the  exports  to  foreign  countries 
increased  by  £4,671,904. 
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respect  the  statistical  return  of  British  imports.  Next,  the  Mer- 
chandise Marks  Act,  by  revealing  to  purchasers  the  land  of  origin 
of  many  goods  hitherto  sold  as  British,  led  to  direct  communica- 
tion, which,  once  established,  has  since  been  fostered  by  the 
subsidised  lines  of  the  Messageries  and  North  German  Lloyd 
Companies. 

On  the  whole,  the  Australian  export  trade  has  little  to  hope  for 
from  British  preference.  The  proposals  so  far  put  before  the 
country  would  only  affect,  and  that  not  very  materially,  wheat,  an 
article  which  in  any  event  she  had  better  keep  for  herself.  Nor  is 
there  any  preference  which  could  render  her  much  permanent 
service.1  In  what  she  can  export,  her  best  customers  are  foreign 
countries.  The  Empire  has  as  a  rule  more  than  enough  of  that 
class  of  goods  of  which  Australia  possesses  or  is  likely  to  possess 
a  surplus.  To  facilitate  their  entry  would  therefore  be  something 
akin  to  cheapening  the  transit  of  coals  to  Newcastle,  at  the  same  time 
that  indirectly  it  might  have  the  disastrous  consequence  of  leading 
to  foreign  retaliation.  As  to  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
Germany.  America  scarcely  dare  assume  an  aggressive  attitude. 
Australia  buys  a  great  deal  from  her,  and  as  Canada  is  quite 
capable  of  filling  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  orders  with  which 
she  is  now  favoured,  fear  of  losing  a  valuable  customer  would  stay 
her  hand.  Then  with  other  foreign  nations  Australian  trade  is  so 
small  or  so  non-competitive  that  it  would  not  be  worth  their  while 
to  enter  upon  the  dangerous  game  of  reprisals. 

But  from  Germany  there  is  much  to  apprehend.  Canada,  no 
doubt,  risked  it ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Canada  exports  to 
Germany  only  about  ^500,000,  as  against  ;£22,000,000  to  the  United 
Kingdom,2  and  also  that  there  is  nothing  purchased  by  the  former 
which  is,  not  readily  marketable  in  the  latter  or  in  her  possessions. 
At  worst,  then,  retaliation  would  in  her  case  mean  a  change,  but 
not  a  loss  of  custom.  But  with  Australia  it  is  otherwise.  Germany 
takes  from  that  country  annually  about  £D2,500,000,3  five-sixths  of 
which  she  admits  free ;  besides  which  there  are  commodities  such 
as  wool  and  sheepskins,  which  are  more  or  less  a  drug  within  the 
Empire,  and  upon  which  if  Germany  were  to  shut  her  doors  an 
injury  might  be  done  to  Australian  trade  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Mother  Country  to  repair. 

1  A  preference  in  respect  of  her  wines  would  perhaps  form  an  exception  ; 
-but  then  there  are  special  considerations  applicable  to  that. 
*  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,  1903. 
3  In  1902  the  actual  figures  were,  according  to  Coghlan,  £2,658,060. 
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To  sum  up,  then,  this  branch  of  my  argument,  I  maintain  that 
any  such  fiscal  preference  as  the  Australian  protectionist  could 
consistently  give  would  result  in  a  scarcely  appreciable  gain  to  the 
United  Kingdom  or  her  possessions,  while  it  would  mean  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  volume  of  Australian  trade,  with  the  probable  loss  of 
her  most  profitable  foreign  customer. 

What  Australia  wants  is  not  a  larger  market  but  a  larger  output. 
This  is  to  be  had  through  cheaper  living,  cheaper  labour,  cheaper 
implements  of  mining  and  of  husbandry,  and  by  a  readier  flow  of 
capital  to  the  land ;  this  most  assuredly  is  not  to  be  had  from  a 
policy  which  by  enhancing  on  every  available  occasion  protective 
duties  tends  more  and  more  to  the  concentration  of  men  and  money 
in  the  subsidised  employments  of  the  towns. 

I  shall  now  very  briefly  examine  the  question  on  the  basis  of 
lower  protective  duties.  That  involves  the  ascendency  of  the  free 
trade  party,  a  contingency  unfortunately,  I  regret  to  say,  somewhat 
remote.  The  straight-out  issue  was  put  to  the  electors  in  1901,  and 
resulted  in  the  return  of  fifty-nine  protectionists  and  fifty-two  free 
traders.1 

Since  then,  I  am  afraid,  the  former  have  gained  ground.  Fortune 
has  smiled  upon  them  in  many  respects.  First  the  Constitution 
Act  itself  makes  a  substantial  customs  revenue  imperative.  This, 
although  neither  logically  nor  economically  incompatible  with  free 
trade,  yet  gives  rise  to  distinctions  not  always  easy  for  the  mass  of 
voters  to  appreciate.  Many  convinced  free  traders  feel  they  have 
no  longer  any  option,  and  that  by  the  very  terms  of  their  constitu- 
tion they  must  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  become  protectionists. 
Then  the  reactionary  cry  of  fiscal  peace  tells  more  strongly  against 
the  free  traders,  since  their  policy  involves  a  more  radical  alteration 
in  the  tariff.  But  of  all  causes  tending  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
tectionist in  Australia  the  utterances  of  Messrs.  Balfour  and 
Chamberlain  have  done  most.  Thousands  based  their  fiscal  faith 
on  no  higher  or  more  critical  grounds  than  that  its  truth  and  merits 
were  acknowledged  by  British  political  thinkers.  It  is  of  little  use 
for  these  eminent  statesmen  to  keep  on  refining  as  to  the  connota- 
tion of  terms.  Their  dialectical  skill  may  be  admirable  and  even 
the  distinctions  they  draw  may  be  just  and  sound,  but  to  the 
ordinary  man  in  the  street  they  are  protectionists,  inasmuch  as  they 
defend  the  positions  they  have  taken  up  by  arguments  always 
condemned  by  free  traders. 

1  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid's  estimate  made  in  his  speech  upon  the  address  in  reply. 
Hansard  Debates  (Commoriicealth  of  Australia),  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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Still  free  trade  is  destined  to  have  its  revival.  It  had  in  Canada. 
After  long  waiting  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  came  into  power  in  1896, 
and  the  recent  elections  have  given  him  a  fresh  lease  of  life  with  a 
large  accession  to  his  ranks.  It  was  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  a  pro- 
nounced Cobdenite,  who  started  the  policy  of  colonial  preference. 
He  did  so  by  reducing  the  duties.  The  necessities  of  revenue 
cramped  his  action,  but  if  he  could  not  abolish  all  hindrances  to 
exchange  he  took  an  onward  step  towards  making  it  free  within  the 
Empire ;  nor  ought  it  to  detract  from  his  bold  statesmanship  that 
with  it  was  mixed  the  desire  to  get  even  with  the  United  States. 

It  can  only  be  on  similar  lines  and  through  the  same  party  that 
Australia  is  by  any  commercial  contrivance  to  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  Mother  Country.  True,  Mr.  Eeid  has  so  far  held  back,  but,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  the  whole  idea  is  in  conflict  with  his  general 
principles.  It  is  even  more  so  with  those  of  his  opponents,  but 
having  no  axe  to  grind  Mr.  Eeid  spoke  out  as  he  felt.  With  either 
party  some  compromise  is  essential,  and  the  question  is,  will  it  not 
be  easier  to  induce  free  trade  Australia  to  surrender  its  ideal  of  the 
cheapest  market  than  protectionist  Australia  to  sacrifice  its 
manufactures  ? 

The  latter  is  a  hopeless  task ;  however  generous  his  assevera- 
tions of  Imperial  patriotism,  the  inviolability  of  the  local  manu- 
facturer must  be  for  ever  with  the  protectionist  an  article  of 
faith.  But  the  free  trader  rejoices  in  a  more  elastic  orthodoxy.  He 
may  deplore  England's  fiscal  degeneracy,  but  her  conduct  is  not 
binding  on  his  conscience;  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
The  markets  of  the  Empire  are  far  short  of  the  markets  of  the 
world,  but  they  are  infinitely  broader  than  the  markets  of 
Australia. 

For  my  own  part  I  shall  not  disguise  that  I  am  a  believer  in 
free  trade  for  Australia  and  in  protection  for  Great  Britain.  The 
only  preferential  arrangement  I  should  welcome  would  be  one 
based  upon  the  respective  establishment  of  these  two  opposite 
policies.  That,  too,  was  the  notion  with  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
set  out ;  it  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  a  pity  he  did  not  stick  to 
it.  He  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  most  difficult  hand  to  play. 
The  same  cards  were  not  trumps  in  both  countries  ;  arguments 
for  the  erection  of  a  fiscal  barrier  here  were  not  exactly  appro- 
priate for  the  demolition  of  fiscal  barriers  elsewhere.  Again,  as 
his  opponents  taunted  him  with  not  having  the  support  of  the 
Colonies,  it  was  hard  for  him  to  be  over-nice  in  exposing  the  true 
character  of  the  support  he  did  receive.  In  the  result,  however, 
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he  has  not  merely  paralysed  the  advocacy,  but  he  has  considerably 
thinned  the  ranks  of  those  who  might  have  been  his  staunch 
friends.  Victory  is  not  yet  beyond  his  reach,  but  it  must  be  won  on 
altered  tactics.  He  must  disavow  his  sinister  allies,  and,  throwing 
the  immense  weight  of  his  ability  and  influence  into  the  scale 
arm  Mr.  Reid  with  a  following  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  carry  a 
preferential  scheme  on  free  trade  lines. 

The  main  objections  I  have  hitherto  dwelt  upon  would  then 
vanish.  The  commercial  gain  to  the  Mother  Country  would  no 
longer  be  confined  to  the  elusive  one  of  what  could  be  taken  from 
the  foreign  importer.  Her  goods  would,  in  accordance  with  their 
merits,  have  the  opportunity  of  supplanting  those  of  spoon-fed 
local  manufacture,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  nations  ;  and 
the  capital  thus  taken  from  the  exotic  industries  of  cities  like 
Melbourne  would  fructify  an  hundredfold  in  the  healthier  atmo- 
sphere of  the  open.  A  manufacturing  England  and  a  pastoral, 
agricultural,  and  mineral  Australia  would  then  become  attainable. 
Moreover,  the  danger  of  retaliation  would  sink  to  a  minimum. 
Germany  would  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  since  her  trade 
relations  with  Australia  would  not  have  been  legislatively  altered, 
and  might,  in  fact,  be  improved,  inasmuch  as  the  aim  of  the  Imperial 
free  trader  would  be,  while  always  striving  to  discriminate  in 
favour  of  the  Motherland,  to  keep  cutting  down  duties  against  all 
nations.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  point 
should  ever  be  reached  at  which  the  Mother  Country  would  cease 
to  have  a  preference.  Protection,  once  firmly  planted,  seldom  dies ; 
it  may  be  pruned,  but  not  eradicated. 

But  even  upon  free  trade  lines  reciprocal  preference  offers 
fewer  inducements  to  Australia  than  to  any  other  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies. 

Taking  them  all  round  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies  is  linked 
to  the  soil— to  its  mineral  stores,  to  its  surface  potentialities. 
What  they  need  is  a  larger  output.  That  is  to  be  obtained  by 
lowering  internal  prices,  Eeciprocal  preference,  not  as  such  but 
in  so  far  as  it  was  an  advance  towards  free  trade,  would  tend  in 
that  direction,  and  to  that  extent  it  would  confer  a  benefit  upon 
Australia  in  common  with  the  rest,  but  further  it  would  not  go. 

South  Africa  is  in  much  the  same  position ;  her  principal  pas- 
toral product  is  wool,  and  the  observations  already  made  as  to  that 
are  applicable  to  her.  She  also  exports  diamonds,  ostrich  feathers, 
and  other  rarities  which,  though  naturally  liable  to  economic 
fluctuation,  are  by  the  devices  of  monopolists  impressed  with  a 
VOL.  xxxvi.— 3.  o 
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fixed  value ;  the  outward  trade  would  accordingly  be  very  little 
affected  by  preferential  treatment. 

But  the  Mother  Country  can,  even  though  she  has  no  commer- 
cial equivalent  to  offer,  very  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  South  African 
markets  for  her  own  people.  She  has  bespoken  and  paid  for  them 
in  advance  with  the  blood  of  30,000  of  her  children  and  over  200 
millions  of  her  money. 

Of  all  the  self-governing  Colonies  New  Zealand  presents  the 
simplest  and  the  strongest  case  for  fiscal  preference.  Though 
included  in  Australasia,  her  climatic,  economic,  and  trade  conditions 
are  strikingly  divergent  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 
Unlike  it,  her  principal  exports  are  of  perishable  products,  such  as 
frozen  meat.  Unlike  it,  too,  what  she  has  to  sell  the  Empire  badly 
wants,  so  that  almost  her  entire  business  is  done  within  it.  In  1902 
only  £616,000  out  of  a  total  merchandise  export  of  £11,600,000 
found  its  way  beyond  the  borders.1  No  wonder  Mr.  Seddon  so 
speedily  followed  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  lead.  He  had  nothing  to 
lose,  and  he  could,  if  necessary,  afford  to  lose  much  as  the  price  of  a 
British  tax  on  foreign  meat. 

Canada's  case  is  peculiar.  Her  natural  commercial  ally  is  her 
next-door  neighbour,  but  political  considerations  step  in.  Up  to 
1864  she  dealt  pretty  exclusively  with  the  United  States ;  but  in 
that  year  the  latter  country,  seeking  to  starve  her  into  a  national 
coalition,  denounced  the  existing  reciprocity  treaty. 

Canada  felt  she  was  doomed,  but  heroically  stuck  to  her  colours. 
Then  in  1897  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  forestalling  the  operation  of  the 
impending  Dingley  tariff,  made  the  since  famous  preferential  treaty 
with  the  Motherland. 

It  is  often  contended  that  neither  the  exclusion  by  the  United 
States  nor  the  facilitation  to  Great  Britain  caused  any  material 
alteration  in  the  course  of  trade  between  the  three  countries.  That 
opens  up  a  most  interesting  controversy,  but  one  which  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  address.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  observ- 
ing that,  whatever  the  causation,  since  1897  British  trade  with 
Canada  has  grown,  whilst  that  with  the  United  States  has,  in 
proportion  to  the  general  advance,  declined.  But  the  point  is 
that  the  United  States  has  done  her  worst ;  Canada  has  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  her ;  Germany  she  has  also  defied,  and  given 
back  blow  for  blow ;  and,  foreign  aggression  being  now  removed 
from  her  apprehension,  the  problem  is  one  of  easy  solution.  Keci- 
procal  preference,  in  my  opinion,  opens  up  for  Canada  a  road  to 
1  T.  A,  Coghkn's  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1902-3. 
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untold  wealth.  Wheat  is  her  riches,  wheat  the  Empire  craves 
for,  wheat  pours  into  it  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  To  dam 
these  alien  tributaries,  to  divert  their  flow  into  an  ever-broaden- 
ing Canadian  stream,  would  transform  that  vast  dominion  from 
North  to  South  and  from  East  to  West  as  with  the  touch  of 
Midas. 

When  I  set  about  writing  this  paper  I  little  dreamt  it  would 
prove  so  prolific  of  tempting  themes.  I  have,  I  confess,  made  a 
few  digressions.  I  should  wish  to  make  another  now,  and  say  some- 
thing of  preference  in  the  light  of  inter-colonial  trade  relations. 
But  I  must  not  tarry.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  taking  a 
brief  glance  at  the  general  effect  of  the  suggested  policy  upon  the 
external  trade  of  the  Mother  Country. 

In  1902  she  sold  within  the  Empire  £°109,029,000  worth,  and 
outside  of  it  £174,395,000.1  The  former,  though  less  in  the  gross, 
probably  yielded  more  in  profits.  It  was  mainly  composed  of  highly 
finished  articles  from  her  factories,  the  price  obtained  being  to  a 
very  large  extent  distributed  in  wages  and  profits. 

The  latter  comprised  some  manufactured  goods  and  some  crude 
materials.  The  manufactured  goods  chiefly  consisted  of  partially 
completed  articles  to  be  further  dealt  with,  the  materials  for  which 
had  in  the  first  instance  to  be  paid  for.  It  will  be  at  once  evident 
that  in  the  price  obtained  for  these  wages  and  profits  bore  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  outlay.  There  was  also  included,  no  doubt, 
a  certain  quantity  of  high-class  finished  machinery ;  but  this  was 
comparatively  trifling,  and  in  any  event  that  is  a  trade  not  to  be 
encouraged,  inasmuch  as  the  very  purpose  of  the  purchasers  is  to 
arm  themselves  against  the  vendor.  It  is  like  selling  offensive 
weapons  to  one's  enemy.  But  even  apart  from  these  qualifications, 
the  gross  colonial  purchases  of  British  completed  manufactures 
do  in  fact  exceed  those  of  the  foreigner.  Last  year  the  former 
amounted  to  £46,500,000,  while  the  latter  only  came  to  £41, 000,000^ 
The  crude  materials  comprise  coal,  pig-iron,  and  such.  The  export 
of  these  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  conversion  into  cash  of  the 
furniture  and  fittings  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  one's  ordinary 
business.  They  constitute  the  very  framework  of  the  British  work- 
shop. They  are  exhaustible,  and  when  gone  so  is  her  occupation, 
and  they  represent  nothing  in  the  turn-over.  It  is  as  if  a  nation 
were  to  pull  down  her  own  factories  in  order  to  supply  to  her  rivals 
the  materials  for  building  theirs. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  his  actual  orders  are  less  the 
1  Board  of  Trade  Returns. 
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colonial  customer  is  both  more  profitable  and  more  desirable»     fie 
creates  a  more  healtby  and  enduring  trade. 

In  the  matter  of  imports  also  the  Mother  Country  derives  a 
very  much  greater  proportionate  advantage  from  her  Colonies. 
Viewing  it  broadly,  imported  raw  materials  and  unfinished  articles 
are  beneficial,  while  imported  finished  articles  are  detrimental  to 
her.  The  Colonies  send  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  latter, 
foreign  countries  a  very  large. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
trade,  it  is  clear  that  the  Mother  Country's  best  customers  are 
within  the  Empire.  It  is  also  clear  that  reciprocal  preferences 
would  increase  her  trade  with  them.  At  the  same  time  she  cannot 
afford  to  lose  her  other  customers.  Indeed,  a  self-contained  Empire 
is  impossible.  It  produces  something  of  everything,  but  enough  of 
only  a  few  things.  Thus,  if  an  impassable  wall  were  erected  round 
it,  we  would,  for  instance,  have  too  much  wool  and  too  many 
factories,  while  we  would  go  short  of  bread,  the  staple  of  life,  and 
of  cotton,  the  staple  of  industry.  In  this  respect  our  Empire, 
huge  though  it  be,  is  less  fortunate  than  the  United  States,  whose 
productions,  though  not  so  multiform,  are  yet  sufficient  both  in 
variety  and  quantity  for  the  general  needs  of  mankind. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  preferential  scheme  should  not  be 
devised  which,  while  benefiting  the  Colonies,  would  still  secure 
those  portions  of  foreign  trade  which  it  is  advisable  to  retain. 
Retaliation,  however  much  to  be  feared  in  reference  to  some  of  her 
possessions,  may  as  regards  the  Mother  Country  herself  be  put 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  A  blow  of  the  kind  would  rebound 
with  double  force  upon  those  who  gave  it.  And  at  most  what  would 
it  come  to  ?  An  exclusion  from  the  most  favoured  nation  clause. 
But  what  of  that  ?  This  clause  may  be  the  pride  of  diplomatists, 
but  it  is  the  ridicule  of  business  men.  It  leaves  her  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  negotiators,  who  concede  nothing  to  Great  Britain  and 
who  permit  her  to  get  only  the  crumbs  let  fall  while  they  are 
struggling  for  the  loaf.  Far  better  to  be  in  a  position  to  bargain 
on  her  own  account. 

It  has  been  strongly  objected  that  the  proposed  duties  on  wheat 
and  meat  would  raise  the  price  of  these  primary  essentials  of  life. 
Not  necessarily  so.  The  importer  very  frequently  pays  all,  and 
always  pays  some,  of  the  duty.  But  if  it  did,  the  amount  would  be 
exceedingly  small,  it  would  only  last  while  the  Canadian  and  New 
Zealand  supply  was  catching  up  with  the  demand,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  it  could  be  compensated  for  by  the  reduction  of  the 
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duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar — items  which  play  almost  quite  as 
important  a  part  in  the  domestic  weekly  bills. 

I  have  now  finished.    I  have    endeavoured  to    establish    the 
following  propositions : — 

(1)  That  closer  political  union  of  any  kind  is  not  advisable ; 

(2)  That  commercial  union  is  both  feasible  and  desirable  ; 

(3)  That  any  colonial  preference  given  to  the  Mother  Country 

on  the  basis  of  higher  duties  against  foreign  importers 
would  prove  of  little  advantage  to  her,  and  be  a  distinct 
injury  to  the  Colonies  ; 

(4)  That  a  colonial  preference  given  by  lowering  the  duties 

against  British  imports  would  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  Mother  Country  and  of  each  one  of  the  Colonies. 
Let  me  conclude  by  adding  that  such  last-mentioned  system 
would  have  its  sentimental  no  less  than  its  commercial  value. 
Customers  may  easily  ripen  into  friends,  and  an  undisturbed  course 
of  trade  intimacy  between  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries  might 
in  time  lead  to  a  transfer  of  the  affections,  and  thereby  to  the 
destruction  of  the  real  tissues  which  give  shape  and  solidity  to  the 
Imperial  body.  In  my  opinion,  if  we  would  further  consolidate  the 
Empire,  we  must,  while  avoiding  everything  heroic  or  sudden,  seek 
gradually,  imperceptibly,  and  unceasingly  to  wean  its  members  from 
foreign  and  win  them  to  home  influences.  Much  in  this  direction 
has  in  the  past  been  accomplished  by  this  Institute.  Much  has  also 
been  done  by  the  South  African  War,  and  much  can  always  be  done 
by  such  statesmen  as  Mr  Chamberlain,  who  not  only  know  how  to 
make  occasions  breed  enthusiasms,  but  also  how  to  fan  these 
enthusiasms  to  a  fusing  heat.  But  these  cementing  influences  will, 
even  if  not  strengthened,  be  all  the  better  held  in  place  by  the 
"  sordid  bonds  "  of  commercial  interests. 


DISCUSSION. 

WALTER  H.  JAMES,  K.C.  (Agent-General  for  Western  Aus- 
lia) :  Having  on  many  previous  occasions  listened  to  Mr.  Harney, 
I  was  quite  certain  that  whatever  propositions  he  put  before  you 
would  be  wrapped  up  in  such  honeyed  words  that  he  would  carry  you 
along  with  him,  unless  you  watched  him  very  closely  to  the  desired 
conclusion,  but  in  the  morning  you  would  be  wondering  by  what 
steps  you  had  arrived  at  that  conclusion.  In  the  address  there 
are  so  many  matters  of  a  controversial  nature,  so  many  statements 
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made  by  him,  and  so  many  deductions  drawn  with  which  I  entirely 
disagree,  that  I  don't  know  exactly  where  to  start.  But  there  was 
one  matter  to  which  I  will  first  draw  attention,  one  which  as  a 
native  of  Australia  myself  I  like  less  than  almost  any  other  in  the 
paper,  and  that  is  where  Mr.  Harney  says  : 

"  She  is  fully  conscious  of  her  inability  to  stand  alone,  and  she  well 
knows  that  under  no  other  guardianship  would  she  have  so  much 
freedom  at  so  slight  a  cost.  She  is  therefore  loyal,  but  loyal  to  this  state 
of  affairs.  While  it  lasts  she  is  ready  to  do  voluntarily  quite  as  much 
as  would  under  the  terms  of  any  alliance  be  exacted  compulsorily.  She 
is  proud  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  part  she  plays  in  it,  and  is  only  too 
glad  and  willing,  when  it  is  compatible  with  her  own  interest  and  safety, 
to  come  to  its  assistance." 

Now  on  the  next  page  of  his  address  he  goes  on  to  point  out  how, 
in  the  course  of  the  South  African  campaign,  Australia  was  more 
British  than  the  British  and  more  aggressively  Jingo  than  you 
yourselves,  and  says  "  she  was  cheerfully  hurrying  away  the  flower 
of  her  manhood  for  service  in  a  cause  in  which  she  had  absolutely 
no  concern  and  from  which  she  could  hope  for  no  reward."  As 
to  the  first  part  of  the  case,  whilst  I  express  the  opinion  most 
confidently  that  the  present  is  not  an  opportune  time  to  consider 
the  question  of  political  union,  I  do  hope  we  shall  not  commit 
ourselves  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  political  union  of  any  kind 
is  not  advisable.  It  is  well,  I  think,  in  all  these  matters  we  should 
move  slowly.  We  shall  no  doubt  make  a  great  number  of  mistakes 
before  we  are  able  to  bring  to  a  successfully  working  issue  the 
principle  of  preferential  trade.  If  that  should  be  successfully 
established  it  will  lead  the  way  bit  by  bit  towards  a  system  of 
closer  union.  Perhaps  when  you  have  settled  all  questions  of 
devolution  in  the  old  country,  we  shall  be  able  to  think  of  some 
system  which  will  bring  these  various  parts  together  in  some 
common  union  which  will  secure  for  us  common  operation  for 
common  objects.  Mr.  Harney  agrees  that  preferential  trade  is 
feasible,  and  in  this  I  agree  with  him  most  entirely,  but  then  he  says 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  free  trade  in  Australia  and 
protection  in  the  old  country.  I  myself  fail  to  see  how,  if  we  have 
free  trade  in  Australia,  we  can  have  any  preference  there  at  all. 
But  under  protection  there  is  no  tariff  wall  so  high  as  to  exclude 
the  products  of  other  countries.  In  Australia  our  tariff  on  the 
whole  is  not  high ;  it  is  not  a  protectionist  tariff,  but  a  revenue 
tariff.  If  it  were  closely  examined  you  would  find  that  while  that 
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tariff  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  Australian  manufacturers  to 
control  domestic  manufactures  it  does  not  to  any  serious  extent 
interfere  with  importations  from  the  more  developed  manufacturing 
countries.    In  Australia,  therefore,  there  is  a  large  overflow  from 
the  outside.    Is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  our  diverting  this  overflow 
into  one  channel,  that  channel  being  created  by  raising  the  tariff 
wall  on  either  side  of  its  centre  and  giving  this  opening  to  British 
manufacturers  ?    But  even   so,   all  the  imports  which  come  to 
Australia  from  other  parts  of  the  world  would  not  come  entirely 
from  the  old  country.     There  are  products  from  France  and  else- 
where which  cannot  be  produced  in  the  old  country,  but  we  do  say 
that  there  are  a  great  number  of  articles  that  come  to  Australia 
from  foreign  countries  that  could   and  should  be  produced   in 
the  old  country,  if  a  market  were  created  for  their  consump- 
tion.    But  whatever  may  be  the  volume  of  trade  to-day,  Australia 
is  not  for  all  time  staying  where   she  is.     It  is  not  so  much 
because  we  find    certain  inroads    have,  been  made    on    British 
trade  to  Australia  that  we  want  preferential  trade,  but  because 
these  inroads  are   just  beginning    and  we  desire  to  see   them 
stopped.    I  am  a  firm  believer  in  preferential  trade,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  how  in  connection  with  any  preference  you  can  have  two 
more  desirable  partners  than    a    country  which    produces    raw 
products   and  a  country  which  manufactures  them  into  goods. 
Mr.  Harney  admits  the  case  applies  to  Canada,  but  if  Canada  why 
not  to  Australia  ?    Australia  produces  wheat  perhaps  to  a  larger 
extent  than  Mr.   Harney   (for  the  time    being)   remembers.    In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  production  in  1903  was  82,000,000 
bushels,  whilst  in  Canada  for  the  same  year  the  production  was 
81,000,000.      Moreover,    we    have    been   exporting    wheat    from 
Australia  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.    There  are  a  great  number 
of  people  who  overlook  that  fact.     In  addition  we  are  sending  wool, 
frozen  meat,  butter,  and  other  dairy  products  ;  in  fact  we  send  all 
the  primary  productions,  and  the  development  of  those  productions 
is  leading  to  that  development  of  the  soil  which  Mr.  Harney  says 
can  only  be  obtained  if  we  have  Australian  free  trade.     To  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Deakin,  preferential  trade  would  under  our  present 
fiscal  system  mean 

"  that  with  an  advantage  over  the  foreigner  Australia  would  be  settled  ; 
our  population  and  production  would  be  multiplied,  and  although  appar- 
ently the  advantage  would  be  entirely  with  the  primary  producer,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  our  manufacturers  would  gain  enormously  by  the 
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increased  Home  market  provided  for  its  wares,  and  that  the  Home  market 
could  only  be  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  people  on  the  soil." 

Now  in  Australia,  although  so  far  the  protectionists  have  been  most 
active  in  its  advocacy,  there  are  a  great  number  of  free  traders  who 
support  preferential  trade.  Mr.  Eeid  himself  admitted  that  the 
majority  of  Australians  pronounced  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
abstract  principle  of  preference.  He  believed  that  the  majority  were 
anxious  to  do  something  to  help  the  Mother  Country.  To  show 
further  the  sympathies  of  Mr.  Reid  and  to  indicate  his  opinion  that 
Australian  free  trade  is  not  essential,  I  would  quote  this  statement 
of  his  :  "  He  was  thoroughly  in  favour  of  a  Conference.  If  the  British 
people  were  in  favour  of  a  preferential  system,  his  objections  disap- 
peared. If  they  said  preference  was  a  good  thing,  he  was  prepared  to 
agree  that  it  would  be  so."  I  wish  Mr.  Harney  had  kept  to  his  con- 
clusion that  preferential  trade  is  desirable  and  feasible,  and  I 
should  then  have  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  supporting  his 
conclusion,  and  not  only  that  but  in  adding  to  the  reasons  by 
which  he  arrived  at  it.  But  disagreeing  with  him  in  his  strong 
statement  that  that  end  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  method  he 
suggests,  I  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  if  advances  had  been 
made  in  Canada  and  in  New  Zealand  by  preferential  tariffs  against 
foreigners,  why  in  the  name  of  experience  should  not  the  same 
benefits  flow  in  the  case  of  Australia  if  the  same  method  be 
adopted  ?  Mr.  Harney  referred  to  the  Postal  Act,  and  on  that  point 
I  desire  to  say  that  Australia  has  nothing  whatever  to  gain  directly 
by  the  clause  in  that  Act  which  strikes  at  black  labour.  She  has  no 
big  shipping  companies,  and  the  companies  which  carry  on  her 
coasting  trade  are  mostly  controlled  by  shareholders  in  this 
country.  The  clause  was  in  fact  inserted  as  a  manifestation  of 
an  aggressive  British  spirit,  Australia  believing  that  the  sooner  all 
shipping  beneath  the  British  flag  was  manned  by  white  people  of 
the  British  race  the  better,  and  she  thought  that  if  she  could  give 
any  little  aid  towards  that  end  she  would  be  discharging  a  duty  to 
the  Empire.  No  one,  I  say,  can  accuse  her  of  being  actuated  by 
sordid  motives  in  this  matter.  I  notice  that  Sir  Edward  Button  is 
here  to-night.  He  has  been  in  close  contact  with  Australia  and 
Australians  for  some  years  past,  and  I  should  like  him  to  say 
whether  he  thinks  there  is  in  Australia  that — I  won't  say  hostile — 
but  that  unfriendly  feeling  which  would  incline  Australia  to  use  the 
old  country  and  her  people  in  the  way  some  people  think  she  is 
doing.  I  believe  they  are  very  much  what  Englishmen  would  be 
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under  the  same  conditions,  and  on  that  point  the  opinion  of  such  an 
Englishman  as  Sir  Edward  would  be  valuable. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  EDWARD  BUTTON,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. :  It  is  with 
great  pleasure,  though  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience,  that 
I  came  here  to-night.  The  particular  matter  which  brought  me 
here  was  this  sentence  in  the  Paper  :  "  Australia  has  now  no  enemies, 
and,  thanks  to  her  geographical  situation,  she  is,  if  left  to  pick  her 
own  quarrels,  long  unlikely  to  have  any."  If  that  were  true,  my 
mission  to  Australia  three  years  ago,  and  the  fact  of  my  having 
served  the  Commonwealth  Government  for  the  last  three  years  in 
order  to  completely  reorganise  their  military  system  and  to  estab- 
lish the  military  forces  of  that  great  continent  upon  a  denned  and 
sound  defensive  basis,  would  be  time  thrown  away.  I  am  distinctly 
at  issue  with  the  statement  that  Australia  has  no  enemies.  Mr. 
Harney  has  himself  informed  you  of  the  effect  of  recent  legislation 
of  the  Commonwealth  restricting  emigration,  and  barring  Australia 
to  all  except  certain  favoured  races,  for  which  I,  as  a  soldier,  have 
of  course  no  responsibility  whatever.  The  effect  however  of  that 
legislation  has  been,  I  think,  that  there  may  arise  in  future  a  possi- 
bility of  Australia  having  enemies  from  among  those  races  whom 
she  declines  to  receive.  Australia  is  also,  as  we  know,  from  her 
geographical  position,  coterminous  with  Holland  and  the  German 
Empire  in  New  Guinea,  and  with  France  in  New  Caledonia.  By 
recent  legislation  she  has  labelled  our  allies  the  Japanese,  that 
great  people  by  land  and  water,  as  unworthy  of  being  received 
into  her  favoured  land.  It  may  therefore  be  justly  supposed  that 
there  will  in  the  future  be  at  least  the  possibility  of  Australia 
having  enemies.  I  certainly  think  that,  from  her  geographical 
position,  isolated  as  she  is  from  all  other  portions  of  the  Empire, 
destined  as  she  is  to  dominate  the  Pacific  if  she  grows  as  other 
Anglo-Saxon  communities  have  grown  in  the  past,  her  future 
policy  may  easily  bring  her  into  conflict  with  her  neighbours. 
I  think  therefore,  from  her  geographical  position,  the  necessity 
of  her  being  in  a  sound  condition  of  military  defence  not  only 
on  her  own  account  but  as  an  important  adjunct  and  portion 
of  the  Empire,  is  paramount.  I  am  therefore  somewhat  at  issue 
with  Mr.  Harney  in  that  regard.  I  claim  to  know  a  little  of 
Australia,  because  during  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  Australia  and  Australians,  and  during  the  last  three 
years  there  is  no  portion  of  Australia,  except  the  Northern  Territory 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Darwin,  which  I  have  not  personally 
visited.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  what  Mr.  Harney  has  said  as 
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regards  the  attitude  of  the  large  majority  of  Australians  towards 
Imperial  Federation.  Quite  apart  from  any  personal  views  I  may 
have  on  the  subject,  I  can  only  assure  you,  and  through  you  the 
British  public,  that  Mr.  Harney  has  stated  what  is  the  absolute 
fact— Imperial  Federation  per  se  does  not  commend  itself  to  Aus- 
tralian public  opinion  as  we  find  it  at  the  present  moment.  I  will 
read  a  passage  from  the  speech  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Commonwealth  made  in  May  1896  when  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales  which  states  in  clearest  terms  the  opinion  of  Australia 
generally  upon  the  subject : 

"  My  belief  in  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  is  not  derived  from 
schemes  of  this  or  that  kind  of  Imperial  Federation,  but  upon  the  kinship 
of  the  peoples  which  make  up  the  British  race. 

"  Just  as  the  sons  who  go  from  the  parental  home  might  still  be  an 
abiding  strength  of  union  and  fellowship  to  the  parent,  so  might  the 
Colonies,  if  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are,  become  as  strong  a  bulwark  as 
if  they  had  a  complex  Act  of  Parliament — called  Imperial  Federation, 
which  might  smother  their  generous  alliance,  chill  their  affectionate 
sympathy,  and  sow  seeds  of  distrust  and  quarrel." 

The  correctness  of  Mr.  Keid's  view  was  curiously  confirmed  when, 
three  short  years  after  this  speech,  a  response  was  made  to  the 
demands  of  the  Empire  in  South  Africa  which  showed  in  the  most 
convincing  manner  the  feeling  of  intense  patriotism  and  love  for 
the  old  country  which  existed.  The  same  deep  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  love  for  the  old  country  permeates  every  corner  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  the  present  moment.  Let  me  in  corroboration  of  what 
the  Prime  Minister  said  in  '96  read  to  you  what  he  said  only  two 
short  months  ago : 

I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  any  new  methods  of  strengthening  the  tie 
which  binds  us  to  the  British  Empire,  but  I  rejoice  in  this,  that  perhaps 
without  method,  perhaps  without  wisdom,  perhaps  by  some  neutral 
phenomenon  as  a  mighty  force  .  .  .  there  has  arisen  in  the  very  blood  of 
every  part  of  the  Empire  a  feeling  of  kinship  which  forges  for  us  links  far 
stronger  than  those  of  the  finest  steel,  and  which  will  last  longer  than  life 
itself.  If  the  flag  is  insulted,  if  the  rights  of  the  country  are  invaded,  the 
children  of  Britannia  from  all  the  scattered  places  which  they  occupy  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  will  need  no  mother's  cry  to  bring  them  to  her  side." 

Those  are  the  sentiments  and  those  are  the  feelings  now  existing 
in  Australia.  I  adjure  you  not  to  believe  all  you  read  in  the  press, 
and  not  to  regard  too  seriously  the  expressions  of  opinion  and  feeling 
which  often  reach  England  as  echoes  from  Australia.  No  matter 
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what  Government  I  have  served,  and  I  have  served  three  of  diverse 
political  opinion,  first  of  all  Mr.  Barton's,  then  the  Labour  Govern- 
ment under  Mr.  Watson,  and  finally  Mr.  Eeid's,  I  assure  you  as 
regards  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  affection  to  the  Institutes  and 
Institutions  of  this  country,  Australia  takes  foremost  place  among 
the  nations  composing  our  world- wide  Empire.  As  regards  Austra- 
lian troops,  I  can  vouch  from  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
for  their  gallantry  before  the  enemy  and  for  their  loyalty  in  the 
cause  of  the  Empire  and  the  King.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Eeid, 
that  in  this  elementary  stage  of  the  development  of  Australia 
it  is  inadvisable  to  forge  indissoluble  ties.  Allow  Australia  and 
Canada  for  the  present  to  evolve  their  own  destinies,  and  be  assured 
those  words  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  that  magnificent  speech  in 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  March  1890  will  be  verified, 
and  that  the  whole  Empire  as  a  Sisterhood  of  Nations  will  gain  in 
strength  and  power  day  by  day  in  a  manner  which  no  forced  ties 
such  as  those  of  Imperial  Federation  could  possibly  give.  Mr. 
Harney  divided  his  subject  into  two  parts,  one  which  he  called  the 
Zollverein  or  "  customs  union,"  and  the  other  the  Kriegsverein  or 
"  Union  for  War."  The  question,  I  think,  arises  as  to  how  our 
Colonies  can  best  conduce  towards  a  satisfactory  "  Union  for  War" 
in  the  future.  Australia  within  the  last  three  years  has  accepted 
a  most  complete  military  system  based  upon  a  clearly  defined  policy 
and  upon  certain  strategical  considerations.  This  system  we 
soldiers  believe  (and  I  speak  for  many  of  the  most  prominent 
Generals  of  the  day)  is  the  soundest  solution  of  national  defence 
which  has  yet  been  practically  worked  out.  If  this  be  the  case,  as 
I  believe  it  is,  Australia  has  done  her  share  in  the  evolution  of  a 
military  system  of  defence  which  shall  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed 
by  our  vast  Empire  and  the  demands  of  modern  Anglo-Saxon 
Constitutional  Government.  Australia  has  certainly  in  this 
particular  done  her  share  and  acted  her  part  so  far  as  military 
defence  is  concerned. 

Miss  C.  DE  THIERRY  (New  Zealand)  :  Mr.  Harney's  Paper  has 
been  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me,  because  in  it  I  have  heard  ex- 
pressed a  phase  of  Australian  thought  which  I  think  is  passing  away. 
I  will  deal  with  the  Paper  only  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  on 
which  I  nearly  always  write.  The  subject  of  the  Paper  is  described 
as  "  Imperialism  from  an  Australian  Standpoint."  The  stand- 
point is  there,  no  doubt,  but  what  I  rather  miss  is  the  Imperialism. 
This  is  not  because  Imperialism  is  not  felt  in  Australia  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Mr,  Harney  has  himself  quoted  the 
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aid  which  Australia  rendered  in  the  South  African  War,  although 
he  says  the  cause  was  one  in  which  she  had  absolutely  no  concern. 
But  had  she  not  ?  It  was  surely  a  sign  of  the  strength  of  her 
Imperialism  and  of  all  those  forces  which  in  time  will  cement  the 
Empire.  It  was  interesting  from  the  fact  that  Australia  took  a  wide 
point  of  view,  for  she  saw  that  the  retention  of  South  Africa  was 
necessary  to  the  permanence  of  the  Empire,  because  of  the  fact 
that  Cape  Town  is  on  the  road  to  Australia.  But  that  was  not  the 
first  time  Australia,  as  we  know,  had  shown  her  Imperialism  by 
sending  or  offering  contingents.  Mr.  Harney  says  nature  stands 
in  the  way  of  federation,  but  what  has  nature  to  do  with 
the  federation  of  Australia?  Federation  is  something  quite  in- 
dependent of  natural  conditions.  It  is  invariably  the  result  of 
pressure  from  without,  and  not  of  pressure  from  within.  Does 
anybody  suppose  there  would  have  been  a  federation  of  Canada 
if  there  had  not  been  an  aggressive  Power  on  her  frontier  ?  It  is 
curious  that  some  communities  should  have  the  idea  that  inter- 
national complications  are  a  European  production.  The  United 
States  has  learnt  differently  within  the  last  ten  years.  Some  forty 
years  ago,  Japan  felt  as  Australia  felt  a  few  years  ago.  She  did 
not  want  any  connection  with  the  outside  world,  being  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  were  ;  but  she  found  she  could  not  rest  there. 
It  is  said  the  obstacles  to  federation  are  insurmountable,  but  is  not 
the  British  Empire  itself  the  greatest  monument  of  British  genius 
for  achieving  the  impossible?  The  federation  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Kailway,  the  expansion  of  South  Africa,  were  all 
impossible  !  Everything  achieved  has  been  impossible  until  it  has 
been  accomplished.  For  a  nation  as  well  as  for  an  Empire, 
harmony  between  policy,  defence,  and  trade  are  essential.  Mr. 
Harney  has  discussed  ti-ade,  but  not  policy  and  defence.  Aus- 
tralia, he  says,  will  not  pick  quarrels.  But  you  don't  need  to 
pick  quarrels  in  this  world.  They  are  thrust  upon  you.  That  is 
what  I  think  is  the  weak  point  of  his  argument.  Unity  of  policy, 
defence,  and  trade,  are  what  we  are  aiming  for  in  what  we  call 
Imperialism.  The  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marine  rest  on  trade,  and 
that  is  why  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  concentrated  on  trade,  that  being 
the  first  thing  which  must  be  done.  The  Zollverein,  as  we  know, 
was  the  preliminary  to  political  federation  in  Germany.  When  the 
Mother  Country  is  free  trade  and  the  Colonies  protectionist,  they 
are  pulling  in  different  directions,  there  is  no  common  principle. 
But  when  a  common  principle  of  trade  is  once  realised,  there  can 
be  a  common  trade  policy,  and  then  we  can  evolve  a  political  union, 
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or  it  may  be  preceded  by  a  union  which  will  enable  us  to  present  a 
united  front  to  our  enemies  in  the  matter  of  defence. 

Mr.  BOUCHIER  F.  HAWKSLEY  ;  I  am  indebted  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  son  of  the  well-known  Australian,  Sir  George  Verdon,  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  here  to-night.  I  had  no  intention  of 
speaking,  but  I  felt  as  I  heard  the  Paper  of  the  ex-Senator  that 
really  it  was  necessary  to  enter  a  protest  against  what  I  consider 
to  be  in  many  respects  very  vicious  doctrine.  I  am  glad  to  see  from 
your  applause  you  are  waking  up.  I  have  the  misfortune  not  to  be 
a  Colonist,  but  the  good  fortune  to  be  an  Englishman.  With 
regard  to  the  speech  of  the  ex- Senator  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  the 
view  of  the  Colonies  on  matters  which  apply  particularly  to  the 
Colonies,  but  when  we  get  the  Colonies  coming  here  to  tell  us 
free  trade  is  best  for  Australia,  but  our  business  is  to  be 
protectionists,  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  saying  about  teaching  your 
grandmother  how  to  suck  eggs.  We  take  the  liberty  of  thinking 
we  know  what  is  best  for  ourselves.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  old 
enough  to  recollect  the  time  when  that  well-known  actor  Mr. 
Sothern  used  to  play  Lord  Dundreary,  and  one  of  the  questions 
which  Lord  Dundreary  put  to  brother  Sam  was,  "  Why  does  the  dog 
wag  his  tail?"  "Well,"  the  reply  was,  "I  don't  know,  but  I 
suppose  it  was  because  the  tail  can't  wag  the  dog."  Very  well,  are 
we,  the  Mother  Country — which  represents  the  dog— to  be  wagged 
by  the  tail — the  Colonies  ?  I  claim  the  liberty  to  follow  my  own 
views.  I  did  not  certainly  come  here  to  be  told  I  am  to  be 
a  protectionist  at  the  dictation  of  Australia,  which  is  what  we 
heard  in  the  latter  part  of  the  address.  I  am  glad  the  Agent- 
General  for  Western  Australia  protested  against  much  of  the 
address.  All  I  say  to  you  Englishmen  and  Colonists  is — don't  allow 
such  a  strain  to  be  put  on  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire ;  the 
present  relations  are  those  of  sentiment,  affection,  and  goodwill.  God 
forbid  I  should  say  a  word  to  prevent  the  most  hearty  and  patriotic 
union  between  us,  but  these  relations  constitute  a  silken  cord  which 
is  to  keep  together  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.  It  is 
time  to  consider  where  we  are  when  we  are  lectured  up  and  down  the 
country  aa  to  what  we  are  to  do  to  retain  our  relations  with  the 
Colonies.  Our  relations  are  strong.  Yet,  God  bless  my  soul !  it  is 
the  South  African  War  that  is  trotted  out  on  every  occasion  when 
something  is  wanted  by  the  Colonies  from  the  Mother  Country,  or, 
perhaps  I  should  put  it,  when  the  Mother  Country  is  asked  to  give 
up  something  for  the  Colonies.  As  a  lawyer  I  am  inclined  to 
remind  you  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  statute  of  limitation.  It  is 
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about  time  we  had  done  with  the  South  African  War  as  a  reason 
for  saying  the  Mother  Country  must  bow  down  to  the  Colonies, 
though  the  Mother  Country  will  never  say  one  word  in  depreciation 
of  the  gratitude  which  she  feels  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Colonies  in  her  hour  of  need.  The  gallant  General  reminded  ua 
that  the  Japanese  would  not  very  much  appreciate  the  legislation 
of  the  Australian  Colonies.  Quite  so,  but  I  am  not  going  to  preach 
to  the  Australian  Colonies  whether  they  should  change  their  policy 
any  more  than  I  am  going  to  let  the  Colonies  preach  to  me  because 
I  think  it  right  to  have  Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal.  There  ia 
a  gentleman  in  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Seddon.  He  says  he  is  going 
to  dictate  to  the  Transvaal.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  shall  have 
if  we  have  anything  but  a  bond  of  union  which  is  a  silken  bond. 
Remember,  as  time  goes  on  the  little  island  of  Japan  will  be  the 
dominant  power  in  the  East  as  the  little  island  of  England  is  in  the 
West.  Let  Australia  remember  that,  if  one  may  proffer  a  word  of 
warning  and  she  will  not  be  offended.  I  say  let  us  be  as  we  are, 
bound  by  those  sentiments  and  feelings  alone  which  have  helped 
to  colour  that  map  red  and  which  have  in  the  past  been  of  so  much 
advantage  to  us  all. 

Hon.  H.  B.  LEFROY,  C.M.G. :  It  must  be  my  aim,  I  perceive, 
to  endeavour  to  throw  a  little  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  First  of 
all,  I  must  say  I  think  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Harney  for 
the  great  trouble  he  has  taken  in  preparing  his  admirable  Paper. 
I  cannot  agree  that  his  views  are  the  views  of  an  Australian 
Imperialist.  I  think  possibly  he  might  have  entitled  the  lecture 
"  Imperialism  from  an  Irishman's  point  of  view."  Of  course  many 
of  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Harney  is  an  Irishman  who  has  spent 
some  years  in  Australia,  where  he  has  adorned  his  profession  as  a 
barrister,  and  we  must  all  admire  the  flowers  he  has  culled  in  the 
garden  of  rhetoric.  There  is  much  in  what  he  has  told  us  with 
which  we  shall  all  agree,  but  at  the  same  time  I  don't  think  any 
lecture  could  be  more  open  to  criticism.  Imperialism  is  ripe  and 
mature  I  might  almost  say  throughout  the  Empire,  and  Australia 
is  entirely  Imperialistic.  I  assure  you  that  when  the  toast  of 
"King  and  Empire"  is  proposed  at  an  Australian  gathering  it  is 
always  received  with  a  fervour  and  enthusiasm  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  was  received  at  the  dinner  to-night.  But  what  many  of 
us  wish  is  that  the  feelings  and  ties  of  sentiment  should  be  made 
more  materialistic  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Australia  is 
formed  out  of  the  people  who  have  sprung  from  the  old  Mother 
Country — that  is  why  Australia  is  Imperialist.  It  will  remain  so. 
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She  has  no  desire  to   dictate  to  Great  Britain  what  course  she 

should  adopt,  but  will  at  all  times  be  pleased  to  assist  with  her 

advice  if  called  upon  to  do  so ;  and  I  believe  myself  in  regard  to 

Imperial  matters  that  the  advice  of  Australians,  matured  at  the 

other  end  of  the  world  by  travel  and  beneath  another  clime,  is  just 

as  useful  as  advice  by  those  who  have  been  matured  in  these  Isles. 

Australians  are  just  as  British,  just  as  loyal,  just  as  Imperial,  as 

those  in  the  Mother  Country  itself.     Long  may  it  remain  so,  and  in 

my  opinion  the  strength  and  future  of  the  Empire  depend  on  its 

remaining  so.     One  of  the  greatest  factors  towards  continuing  this 

Imperial  feeling,  this  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the   Crown,  would  be 

for  Australia  to  adopt  an  active  immigration  policy  and  draw  an 

increase  of  population  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Home  of  the  race. 

Dr.  ALFBED  HILLIEB  :  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  had  the 

privilege  of  reading  a  Paper  before  this  Institute  on  a  subject  very 

closely  akin  to  that  of  to-night.     I  have  listened  to  this  Paper 

therefore  with  very  close  interest,  and  although  I  confess  I  don't 

agree  with  all  the  opinions  expressed,  I  do  personally  feel  indebted 

to  Mr.  Harney  for  his  thoughtful  and  industrious  study  of  a  very 

difficult  problem.     So  far  from  feeling  as  Mr.  Hawkesley  appears 

to  feel,  that  he  has  said  anything  which  English  members  of  this 

Institute  can  resent,  I  feel  that  he  has  merely  exercised  a  privilege 

of  a  visitor  or  member  of  this  Institute  to  express  his  views  on 

Imperial  questions  with  that  latitude  which  it  is  always  the  desire 

of  the  Institute  to  encourage.    English  members  of  the  Institute 

have  very  little  hesitation  about  criticising  Colonial  affairs,  and  on 

the  other  hand  I  am  only  too  delighted  to  hear  any  suggestions 

which  our  colonial  friends  may  have  to  make  with  regard  to  the 

Mother  Country,  and  in  so  far  as  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  question 

is  one  in  which  we  are  all  equally  interested,  I  think  all  sides  of 

that  question  should  be  discussed.     We   have   had   distinguished 

Colonists,  among  them  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes,  who  most  strongly  in  the 

past  advocated  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  preferential  treatment, 

and  we  have  had  Colonial  Premiers  in  London,   urging  such  a 

scheme  for  consideration  of  the  people  of  this  country  ;  surely  then 

the  time  has  come  when  we  may  discuss  every  phase  and  branch 

of  the  subject.     At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Mr. 

Harney  takes  a  somewhat  gloomy  view  of  the  prospects  of  federation. 

He  says :  it  is  "  a  poet's  dream."    Let  us  for  the  sake  of  argument 

admit  that,  but  I  do  not  see  why  even  on  that  ground  it  is  to  be 

rejected  as  absolutely  impracticable  for  all  time,  and  1  cordially 

agree  with  those  speakers  who  believe  that  the  first  practical  step 
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in  the  direction  of  a  closer  union  is  a  careful  consideration,  elabora- 
tion, and  adoption  of  some  scheme  of  preferential  treatment  of  trade 
between  the  Colonies  and  Mother  Country.  I  am  therefore  very 
glad  the  Government  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wisest 
thing  to  do  is  to  summon  another  Colonial  Conference  in  London, 
to  invite  still  further  suggestions  from  the  Premiers  of  our  different 
Colonies,  and  to  consider  with  them  whether  some  scheme  mutually 
advantageous  to  us  all,  both  from  a  commercial  and  imperial  point 
of  view,  cannot  be  devised. 

Sir  FKEDEKICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G. :  Mr.  Harney  has  given  us  a 
very  fair  as  well  as  a  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  question  of  "  Imperialism  from  an  Australian  standpoint." 
It  is  well  for  us  in  England  to  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
what  those  of  our  fellow  countrymen  who  are  beyond  the  seas  think 
on  such  a  subject  as  that  which  we  have  been  discussing.  It  is 
impossible  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  on  these  occasions  to 
allude  to  the  whole  of  the  questions  dealt  with  in  such  a  Paper,  and 
I  shall  confine  myself  therefore  to  one  especially  which  is  elaborated 
to  some  extent  at  the  beginning  of  it,  viz.  Imperial  Federation. 
Many  of  you  know  that  I  have  long  taken  a  very  decided  course 
on  that  particular  question.  I  quite  admit  that  the  opinions  of 
anyone  who  has  had  Mr.  Harney's  experience  in  Australia  are 
entitled  to  considerable  weight,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  some 
of  us  may  claim  the  right  to  demur  to  his  conclusion  "  that  closer 
political  union  is  not  advisable."  I  think  he  derives  that  view 
from  a  somewhat  limited  survey  of  the  question.  As  a  strong 
advocate  of  Imperial  Federation  I  must  protest  against  his  inter- 
preting the  meaning  of  that  term  in  the  way  he  has  done.  More  than 
once  he  used  the  expression  "  subordination."  Subordination  in- 
deed 1  why,  it  is  utterly  wrong  to  use  such  a  phrase  in  this  connection. 
According  to  my  theory  it  would  be  an  absolute  equal  union  and  part- 
nership in  which  every  part  of  the  Empire  would  be  fairly,  properly, 
and  equitably  represented.  There  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
Men  change  as  wellas  time,  one  generation  ignores  what  a  succeeding 
one  accepts.  All  history  proves  it.  I  cannot  help  appealing  to  it 
with  regard  to  the  British  Constitution  itself,  its  foundation  and  sub- 
sequent development.  Mr.  Harney  has  spoken  with  reference  to 
some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  ;  but  I  would  venture  to  go  back  to  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  few  hundred 
years  in  our  Constitution.  Such  men  as  those  bright,  pioneering, 
political  stars,  Stephen  Langton,  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Henrys  and  Edwards  laid  the  foundation  an4 
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pointed  the  way  to  the  eleboration  and  remarkable  developments 
of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live  at  the  present  day.  This 
is  my  argument  in  favour  of  that  which  may  come  to  pass  in  the 
future,  for  I  feel  sure  there  will  be  other  Stephen  Langtons  and 
Simon  de  Montforts  who  will  hereafter  arise  and  point  the  way,  and 
carry  out  a  more  perfect  system  of  political  organisation  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  Colonies.  Time  is  on  our  side.  If  a 
thing  is  right  to  do,  it  will  be  done.  This  being  my  conviction,  I 
hold  the  undying  belief  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  principle  of 
Imperial  Federation  will  be  recognised  by  the  whole  Empire  and  be 
ultimately  accomplished. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O.) :  I  beg  now  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Harney  for 
his  very  interesting  lecture.  I  remember  having  heard  of  a  Whig 
social  party  entertainer  who  said  he  invited  a  Tory  or  two  if  they 
only  looked  somewhat  ashamed  of  themselves.  It  is  seldom  peers 
and  senators  are  allowed  to  talk  about  fiscal  matters  at  all.  When 
they  do,  I  suppose  they  ought  to  look  somewhat  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. But  I  don't  think  Mr.  Harney  looks  ashamed  of  himself  in 
any  degree.  These  discussions  are  extremely  interesting,  and  they 
become  more  interesting  if  they  draw  a  little  fire  now  and  then.  I 
have  myself  wondered  a  little  at  the  marvellous  amount  of  fire  that 
is  drawn  by  this  fiscal  question.  After  all,  the  Colonies  have  been 
offering  us  preference  hand  over  hand.  They  have  not  dictated, 
but  left  the  matter  of  a  British  Preference  Tariff  in  favour  of  the 
Empire's  autonomous  States  entirely  to  ourselves.  Anything  we 
do  would  not,  I  suppose,  be  irrevocable,  and  could  be  withdrawn  if, 
after  a  time,  it  was  found  to  be  harmful,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
don't  see  why  people  should  make  such  a  "  devil  of  a  fuss  "  over 
the  matter.  It  is  an  experiment  that  can  easily  be  tried,  and  as 
easily  relinquished  if  found  unsuitable. 

Mr.  HARNEY  :  I  am  truly  thankful  to  you  for  the  way  in  which 
you  have  received  the  motion.  It  seems  I  certainly  did  succeed  in 
throwing  among  you  "  the  apple  of  discord,"  but,  as  I  said  a't  the 
outset,  I  hoped  my  remarks  might  provoke  a  discussion  more  fruit- 
ful than  themselves.  I  cannot  even  attempt  to  touch  on  many  of 
the  criticisms  that  have  been  passed  on  my  address.  There  were 
nice  compliments,  many  of  them  ending  with  a  "but"  which  in 
this  connection  should,  I  often  think,  be  spelt  with  two  t's. 
Mr.  Hawkesley  aroused  one,  of  course,  by  the  use  of  the  word 
'*  vicious  "  and  said  many  things  capable  of  answers  argumentative, 
humorous,  or  severe.  He  came,  he  told  us,  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
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of  a  friend.  With  him,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  the 
dinner  was  the  principal  and  the  lecture  the  incident,  while  with 
most  of  us  the  dinner  was  the  incident  and  the  lecture  the  main 
purpose ;  I  can  therefore  only  accept  his  criticisms  in  the  same 
humorous  light  as  he  himself  places  his  object  in  coming 
to  this  meeting.  In  regard  to  the  chief  propositions,  I  have  been 
entirely  misunderstood  by  some  speakers,  though  not  by  Dr. 
•Hillier  and  Sir  Frederick  Young.  I  never  said  Australian  people 
were  wanting  in  loyalty,  or  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Imperialism  there,  nor  did  I  use  expressions  which  would  justify 
Miss  de  Thierry  in  saying  she  looked  in  vain  for  Imperialism. 
It  is  true  she  did  not  see  it,  because  my  Imperialism  is  an 
invisible  bond.  You  do  not  see  the  ties  which  bind  the  domestic 
circle.  Would  Miss  de  Thierry  hold  that  there  is  no  union  between 
members  of  a  family  who  do  not  happen  to  be  encased  in 
bricks  and  mortar  ?  I  say  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire  is  to  be 
found  in  the  affectionate  cement  that  binds  the  persons  composing 
it.  In  my  view,  there  is  a  danger  in  adjusting  an  artificial  grip 
which,  by  lessening  the  need  for  the  exertion  of  the  natural  forces, 
might  ultimately  paralyse  them.  It  has  been  asked,  "  How  can 
you  call  yourself  an  economic  free  trader  and  yet  advocate 
protection  here  and  free  trade  in  Australia  ?  "  Well,  the  free  trade 
is  hard  to  define,  but  I  should  say  it  is  the  absence  of  legislative 
interference  and  the  free  play  of  economic  laws  in  regulating  the 
flow  of  trade.  It  is  unrestrained  barter ;  all  admit  you  have  not 
free  trade  if  you  raise  the  price  by  duties.  Well,  if  it  is  fiscally 
heretical  to  penalise  the  consumer  by  raising  prices,  how  does  it 
become  orthodox  to  penalise  the  producer  by  lowering  the  prices  ? 
In  both  cases  the  principle  is  the  same.  Duties  at  the  home  ports 
artificially  interfere  with  the  consumer.  Duties  at  the  foreign  port 
and  no  duties  at  the  home  port  artificially  interfere  with  the 
producer — by  creating  dumping.  Both  are  equally  opposed  to 
economic  free  trade.  That  being  so,  the  fiscal  policy  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  Australia  ought  to  be  a  mere  question  of  expediency. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  for  presiding. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows  will  be  held  in  the  LIBRARY  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  on  TUESDAY,  February  21,  1905,  at  Four  P.M.  precisely,  to 
elect  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  receive  the  Annual  Beport 
of  the  Council  and  Statement  of  Accounts. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  O'HALLORAN, 

Secretary. 
BOYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE  : 
February  1,  1905. 


EOYAL    COLONIAL    INSTITUTE. 


BEPORT  OF  THE   COUNCIL 

TO  BE  PRESENTED  TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

On  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  1905,  at  FOUR  p.m. 


The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report. 

The  number  of  candidates  elected  during  the  past  year  com- 
prised 61  Resident  and  255  Non-Resident  Fellows,  or  a  total  of  816, 
as  compared  with  67  Resident  and  259  Non-Resident,  being  a  total 
of  326,  in  1903.  On  December  31,  1904,  the  list  included  1,484 
Resident,  2,977  Non-Resident,  and  11  Honorary  Fellows,  or  4,472 
in  all,  of  whom  1,233  have  compounded  for  the  annual  subscription 
and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  is  appended, 
and  shows  that  the  loan  of  £35,020,  which  was  raised  in  1886  for 
the  acquirement  of  the  freehold  of  the  Institute,  had  been  reduced 
on  December  31  to  £4,780  12s. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  Fellows  and  the 
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annual  income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  in 
1868 :— 


Date 

No.  of 
Fellows 

Annual  income  (exclusive  of 
Building  and  Conversazione  Funds, 
but  inclusive  of  Life  Compositions 
and  Entrance  Fees) 

£      i.     A. 

To  June  11,  1869      .        .        ,  J 

174 

1,224  14    5 

1870      . 

275 

549  10     8 

1871       .        .        . 

210 

503  16     4 

1872       .         .        .1 

271 

478  10     4 

1873       .         ,        .  * 

349 

1,022     9     1 

1874       .        .        . 

420 

906  12  11 

1875       . 

551 

1,038  15     8 

1876       . 

627 

1,132     3     3 

1877       . 

717 

1,222  18     3 

1878       . 

796 

1,330  13  11 

1879       . 

981 

1,752  18     2 

1880      . 

1,131 

2,141     8  10 

1881       . 

1,376 

2,459  15     6 

1882      . 

1,613 

3,236     8     3 

1883       . 

1,959 

3,647  10    0 

1884       . 

2,306 

4,539     0  10 

1885       . 

2,587 

5,220  19     0 

1886       . 

2,880 

6,258  11     0 

To  Dec.  31,  1886      . 

3,005 

6,581     2     5 

1887       . 

3,125 

6,034     3     0 

„           1888       , 

3,221 

6,406  11     5 

1889      . 

3,562 

7,738     7  11 

1890      . 

3.667 

6,919     7     6 

1891       .         . 

3,782 

7,362    2  10 

1892      . 

3,775 

6,966  12     4 

„          1893       .                ".    " 

3,749 

6,458  18     6 

1894 

3,757 

6,691  19     0 

„          1895       . 

3,767 

6,854     2  11 

,           1896      . 

3,929 

7,315     5     9 

1897      . 

4,133 

7,588  15     7 

1898      . 

4,139 

7,114     4     2 

1899       . 

4,153 

7,053  10    2 

1900       . 

4,208 

7,142     8     3 

1901       . 

4,228 

7,154     1     9 

1902       . 

4,407 

*8,042     5     1 

1903       . 

4,460 

7,740     4     9 

1904      . 

4,472 

7,628  15     8 

The  obituary  of  1904  comprises  ninety-seven  names,  as  given 
below,  including  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  E.G.,  G.C.M.G., 
an  Honorary  Life  Fellow ;  Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  a  Vice-President;  and  Sir  James  A: 
Youl,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  and  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  Institute  in  1868  : — 

*  Coronation  year. 
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Captain  G.  H.  F.  Abadie,  C.M.O.  (Northern  Nigeria),  G.  Murray  Alexander, 
F.B.I.B.A.  (Cape  Colony),  Charles  H.  Allen,  John  Howard  Angas,  J.P.  (South 
Australia,  in  which  State  he  was  renowned  for  his  beneficence),  J.  A.  Bam 
(Cape  Colony),  Charles  J.  Barclay  (Tasmania),  Charles  Barter,  D.C.L. 
(Natal),  Frederick  Battley,  J.P.  (New  Zealand),  Brigadier-General  E.  G.  H. 
Bingham,  R.A.  (late  of  Victoria),  Richard  B.  Blaize  (Lagos),  Major  Wm.  R. 
Blythe  (New  Zealand),  Frederick  W.  Bompas  (Transvaal),  George  J.  Bridges 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  John  Harris  Browne  (South  Australia),  Thomas  Bry done, 
J.P.  (New  Zealand),  John  D.  Burnie  (Victoria),  Bryan  C.  Burstall  (Victoria), 
Field  Marshal  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  Mark  W. 
Carr,  M.Inst.C.E.  (Natal),  Alexander  Carrick  (New  Zealand),  Alister  T.  B. 
Clarke,  C.E.  (British  North  Borneo),  Hon.  Henry  Copeland  (Agent- General 
for  New  South  Wales),  Benjamin  Cowderoy  (  formerly  Hon.  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Victoria),  Robert  Crosbie,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  James  M.  Currie 
(late  of  British  Honduras),  G.  H.  Deacon  (Cape  Colony),  Hugh  Dixson,jun. 
(New  South  Wales),  Hon.  John  Douglas,  C.M.G.  (Thursday  Island),  Thomas  E. 
Elder  (late  of  South  Australia),  John  Frame  (Lagos),  John  Galsworthy, 
Alfred  C.  Garrick  (late  of  New  South  Wales),  John  Harley  (British  Hondu- 
ras), Alexander  T.  Harvey  (New  South  Wales),  Richmond  Henty  (Victoria), 
S.  G.  Grantham  Hill  (late  of  Queensland),  Cecil  Holliday  (Natal),  Major 
James  F.  Houstoun,  Charles  H.  Inglis  (Neiv  Zealand),  J.  W.  Dale  Jameson 
(Rhodesia),  Owen  F.  Jones  (late  of  New  Zealand),  David  R.  Kemp,  J.  E.  Kerr, 
Hon.  Philip  G.  King,  M.L.C.  (New  South  Wales),  A.  Halley  Knight  (late  of 
Victoria),  John  LascelUs  (late  of  Victoria),  Richard  Lloyd-Jones  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  Claude  H.  Long,  M.A.,  Sidney  H.  Long  (Transvaal),  Edward  A. 
Lovell,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  (Lagos),  Wm.  Bray  Lyle  (late  of  Natal),  Patrick  K. 
McCaughan  (Victoria),  Lachlan  A.  Macpherson,  David  G.  Mantell  (Ceylon), 
James  R.  Mosse,  M.Inst.C.E.  (a  Councillor  from  1888  to  1895),  Henry  W. 
Newman,  M.L.A.  (New  South  Wales),  Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.  (a  Vice- President),  Francis  Oldfield  (Orange  River 
Colony),  John  M.  Peacock  (Cape  Colony),  John  Pigdon  (Victoria),  George 
Price  (British  Honduras),  William  H.  Price  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  B.  T.  Profit 
(Northern  Nigeria),  Hon.  Robert  Reid,  M.L.C.  (Victoria),  Rev.  W.  J.  B. 
Richards,  D.D.,  T.  Langdon  Roberts,  Alfred  G.  Robertson  (Cape  Colony),  Sir 

D.  Palmer  Ross,  C.M.G.,  M.D.  (British  Guiana),  Thomas  Russell,    C.M.G. 
(late  of  New  Zealand),  George  W.  Salier  (Tasmania),  Lieut.-Colonel  Hon. 
Frederick   Schermbrucker,   M.L.A.   (Cape   Colony),   Sir    Walter  J.   Sendall, 
G.C.M.G.,   Norman  A.    Sinclair,  W.  H.   Warre  Smith  (Transvaal),   C.    W. 
Sneyd-Kinnersley,   C.M.G.  (Straits  Settlements),  J.  Archibald  Stirling  (late 
of  South  Australia),   Robert  A.   Stock   (Smith  Australia),    Walter  Swain, 

E.  B.  A.   Taylor,  C.M.G.  (late  of  the  Bahamas),  Hugh  L.  Taylor  (late  of 
Victoria),  J.  Lewis  Thomas,  Andrew    Tobin   (Victoria),    William  A.  Tobin 
(Victoria),  Wm.  P.  Trimingham  (Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Barbados), 
Sir  Joseph  W.  Trutch,  K.C.M.G.  (late  of  British  Columbia),  Charles  W.  Tuke 
(Rhodesia),  J.  M.  Vermont,  C.M.G.  (Straits  Settlements),  Douglas  W.  Wales, 
Patrick  G.  Weddel,  Fred  Whitham  (Cape  Colony),  Edward  Wienholt  (late  of 
Queensland),  W.H.  Willans,  Walter  E.  Williams,  W.  D.  Wood  (New  Zealand), 
Richard  R.  Woolcott,  J.P.  (Victoria),  Leopold  Yates  (late  of  New  South  Wales). 
Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.  (a  Vice- President). 

Vacancies  on  the  Council  have  arisen  through  the  death  of 
Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.I.E., 
and  Sir  James  A.  Youl,  K.C.M.G.,  Vice-Presidents.  They  have 
been  filled  up  ad  interim,  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Fellows  under  the  provisions  of  Rule  6,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G.,  and  the  Earl  of  Minto,  G.C.M.G. 
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The  following  retire  in  conformity  with  Kule  7,  and  are  eligible  for 
re-election :  Vice -Presidents  :  The  Marquess  of  Linlithgow,  K.T., 
G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  the  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  G.C.S.I.,  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  the  Earl  of  Eosebery,  E.G.,  K.T.,  and  Sir 
Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.  Councillors  :— Sir  Thomas  E. 
Fuller,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir 
Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G., 
Hon.  H.  B.  Lefroy,  C.M.G.,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Button. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Booms  on 
April  29,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  -State  for  the  Colonies,  and  was  a  highly 
successful  gathering. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Eoad,  on  June  22,,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  attended  by  more  than  2,000 
guests. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Annual  Eeport : — 
Ordinary  Meetings. 

"  Ceylon  from  1896  to  1903."    John  Ferguson,  C.M.G., 
M.L.C. 

"  Notes  on   some   Canadian  Questions    of   the    Day." 
J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. 

"The    Development    of    West    Africa    by    Eailways." 
Fred.  Shelford,  B.Sc.  (Lend.),  M.  Inst.C.E. 
"  West  African  Negroland."     Lady  Lugard. 
"  The  Commercial  Possibilities  of  the  Sudan."    W.  W.  A. 
FitzGerald. 

"The  Ehodes  Scholarships."     G.  E.   Parkin,   C.M.G. 
LL.D. 

"  The  Navy  and  the  Empire."     H.  F.  Wyatt. 
"  Imperialism  from  an  Australian  Standpoint."    E.  A. 
Harney  (Ex- Senator  Australian  Commonwealth). 
Afternoon  Meetings. 

"  The  East  Africa  and  Uganda  Protectorates."    J.  Cath- 
cart  Wason,  M.P. 

"  Federation  and  the  Mercantile  Marine."     E.  Powys 
Cobb. 

"Women    and    the    Colonies."      Mrs.    Archibald    E. 
Colquhoun. 

"Newfoundland,  the  Ancient  Colony."     Sir  Cavendish 
Boyle,  K.C.M.G. 
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"  The  Wealth  of  Canada  as  an  Agricultural  Country." 
W.  Staley  Spark. 

"Present-day    Administration    of     Uganda."       Lieut,- 
Colonel  James  Hayes  Sadler,  C.B. 

One  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  Institute  is  to  afford  information 
to  all  inquirers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Colonies  and  India, 
and  a  well-organised  system  for  the  discharge  of  this  important 
function,  the  efficiency  of  which  has  been  tested  by  a  lengthened 
experience,  is  continuously  availed  of,  not  only  by  the  Fellows  but 
by  the  general  public. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  number  1,348  volumes,  1,841 
pamphlets  and  parts,  62  maps,  176  photographs  of  towns  and 
scenery  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  48,959  newspapers. 
These  acquisitions  comprise  many  rare  and  valuable  works,  as  well 
as  official  publications,  directories,  handbooks,  and  all  the  current 
literature  regarding  the  British  Colonies  and  India.  The  large 
number  of  applications  to  consult  the  Library  which  have  been 
received  from  scholastic  institutions,  educational  bodies,  and 
private  individuals,  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  increased  attention 
which  is  being  given  to,  and  the  greater  amount  of  interest  being 
taken  in,  questions  affecting  the  history,  trade,  resources,  and 
administration  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  For  some  time  past, 
the  want  of  a  representative  collection  of  the  legal  publications 
of  the  Colonies  and  India  has  been  much  felt,  especially  by 
barristers  and  others  visiting  England  in  connection  with  Privy 
Council  cases,  and  steps  have  therefore  been  taken  to  add  to  the 
Library  not  only  the  various  legal  handbooks  and  works  of  re- 
ference, but,  what  is  more  important,  a  complete  set  of  the  Law 
Reports  of  those  parts  of  the  Empire  where  such  Eeports  are  issued. 
Owing  to  the  valuable  co-operation  of  the  Colonial  Governments 
and  the  Law  Societies,  the  Law  Eeports  of  the  following  States 
and  Colonies  are  now  available  for  reference  purposes  :  South 
Australia,  Queensland.  Western  Australia,  Quebec,  British  Colum- 
bia, Manitoba,  the  North  West  Territories  (Canada),  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Natal,  Transvaal,  Straits  Settlements^  Ceylon,  Jamaica, 
British  Guiana,  and  Cyprus.  It  is  hoped  that  the  collection,  which, 
as  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence,  will  be  of  much  service 
to  legal  practitioners  generally,  will  be  completed  at  an  early  date. 
Another  interesting  addition  to  the  Library  is  a  set  of  the  Public 
Seals,  and  in  many  instances  the  arms  or  badges,  in  a  coloured 
form,  of  the  various  States,  Provinces,  and  Colonies,  which  will 
prove  of  great  service  for  reference  purposes.  The  Council  are 
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indebted  to  those  who  have  assisted  in  obtaining  the  above  valuable 
collections,  as  well  as  to  a  large  number  of  donors  (a  list  of  whom 
is  appended),  for  their  co-operation  in  the  work  of  building  up  a 
great  national  collection  of  literature  in  which  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  beyond  the  seas  are  represented.  On  December  81,  1904, 
the  Library  contained  57,889  volumes  and  pamphlets  (all  relating 
to  the  Colonies  and  India),  and  327  files  of  newspapers. 

The  Council  observed  with  satisfaction  the  announcement  of  the 
Prime  Minister  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  Conference  with 
representatives  of  the  Colonies  and  India  for  the  full  and  unfettered 
discussion  of  commercial  relations,  defence,  and  other  questions 
of  common  concern.  It  is  obvious  that  the  free  interchange  of 
opinion  at  such  conferences  must  be  of  value  in  elucidating  many 
problems  that  have  an  important  bearing  on'Imperial  consolidation. 

The  Council  have  repeatedly  represented  the  hardships  of  the  levy, 
within  the  Empire,  of  double  income-tax  on  the  same  income,  and 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  subject  should  be  brought  under 
consideration  at  the  next  Colonial  Conference.     The  existing  sys- 
tem undoubtedly  gives  rise  to  widespread  irritation  and  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  investment  of  the  surplus  capital  of  the  Mother 
Country  in  British  possessions  beyond  the  seas.     In  reply  to  a 
memorial   from    the   Council  dated  April  15,   1896,   urging  the 
exemption  from  income-tax  in  this  country  of  income  earned  in  any 
part  of  the  Empire  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  can  be  shown  that  such  income  has  already  been 
charged  with  income-tax  in  that  part  of  the  Empire,  wherever  it 
may  be,  where  such  income  is  earned,  the  Chancellor    of  the 
Exchequer  affirmed  that  ' '  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to 
consider  as  a  whole  the  fiscal  relations  and  the  burdens  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire."     The  Treasury  estimates  that  to 
grant  the  concession  asked  for  would  involve  a  loss  to  the  Imperial 
revenue  of  £500,000  ;  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  apparent 
loss  would  probably  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  additions  to 
the  revenue  in  other  directions  resulting  from  increased  trade  and 
the  stimulus  which  the  relief  asked  for  would  give  to  the  investment 
of  capital  in  the  Colonies.    Even,  however,  if  this  were  not  so,  the 
sum  named  is  small  as  compared  with  the  political  advantages 
which  the  Empire  as  a  whole  would  gain  from  the  removal  of  this 
grievance,  and  the  Council  are  convinced  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  this  question  should  be  seriously  considered  by  His 
Majesty's  Government,  and  they  are  glad  to  observe,  as  an  initial 
step  in  the  desired  direction,  that  among  the  amendments  made  in 
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the  Finance  Bill  of  1904  in  its  progress  through  committee  is  one 
extending  the  relief  from  income-tax  granted  in  respect  of  life 
assurance  premiums  (which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  policies 
effected  with  home  offices)  to  insurances  with  companies  established 
in  any  British  possession,  on  the  ground  that  thrift  in  the  shape  of 
provident  insurance  is  as  much  to  be  encouraged  if  practised 
through  the  agency  of  a  colonial  as  of  a  home  life  office. 

The  question  of  diffusing  and  popularising,  both  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  a  more  general  and 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  the  British  realm, 
has  for  many  years  past  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
Council,  who  have  offered  prizes  for  essays,  encouraged  the  compi- 
lation of  suitable  text-books,  supported  the  work  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Association,  and  from  time  to  time  addressed  the  principals 
of  colleges  and  schools  as  well  as  other  educational  authorities  and 
examining  bodies  with  a  view  to  enlisting  their  good  offices  in  a  cause 
which  is  obviously  of  national  moment.  The  desirability  of  establish- 
ing colonial  scholarships  at  the  home  Universities  on  a  large  scale 
was,  as  far  back  as  1883,  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Council, 
who  were  unfortunately  unable  to  give  practical  effect  to  any  such 
scheme  because  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  necessary  funds. 

The  entrance  upon  a  University  career  at  Oxford  of  a  carefully 
selected  body  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
United  States  as  well,  is  a  practical  outcome  of  the  munificent 
bequest  by  the  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes — the  most  noteworthy  gift 
to  education  of  modern  times — which  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  far- 
reaching  influence  in  strengthening  the  bond  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  those  great  communities  beyond  the  seas.  The 
generous  offer  of  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  to  endow  a  Professorship  of 
Colonial  History  at  Oxford,  and  provide  funds  for  the  formation  of 
a  Colonial  Library,  will  materially  assist  in  efficiently  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  Mr.  Rhodes'  bequest. 

An  interesting  development  in  promoting  mutual  knowledge 
of  the  Empire  among  the  rising  generation,  and  which  is  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion,  has  recently  been  brought  about  through 
the  preparation  by  a  Committee,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  of  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of 
illustrated  lectures  on  the  United  Kingdom,  primarily  for  delivery 
in  the  schools  of  the  Eastern  Colonies,  by  whom  the  expense  has 
been  borne.  It  is  part  of  the  same  scheme  to  introduce  into  the 
schools  of  this  country,  by  means  of  similar  slides  and  lectures, 
visual  instruction  relating  to  different  parts  of  the  Colonial  Empire. 
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The  preparation  of  the  lectures  and  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  scheme  have  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  Director 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  who,  in 
an  address  at  the  Whitehall  Kooms  in  December  last,  described 
and  illustrated  the  movement  to  a  representative  audience,  over 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  presided. 

Eecent  years  have  witnessed  a  great  development  of  the  resources 
of  Canada,  with  an  increase  of  population  and  material  pro- 
gress, which  the  sentiment  of  affection  for  the  Mother  Country 
directs  into  one  common  channel  for  the  advancement  of  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  The  construction  of  a 
National  Transcontinental  Railway,  which  has  now  been  author- 
ised, will  open  up  to  settlement  a  large  area  of  fertile  and  produc- 
tive land  which  at  present  is  without  railway  facilities. 

The  Council  have  offered  their  congratulations  to  His  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  satisfactory  arrangements  that  have  been 
come  to  in  the  Anglo-French  Convention  as  regards  the  New- 
foundland Fisheries  question.  It  affords  them  special  gratification 
because  as  far  back  as  the  year  1875  they  appointed  a  Committee 
for  the  express  purpose  of  collecting  information  and  drawing  up  a 
report,  in  which  a  conviction  was  expressed  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  national  policy  imperatively  demanded  that  this 
important  question  should  be  finally  settled,  so  that  British  subjects 
should  no  longer  be  deprived  of  the  unrestricted  right  of  fishing  in 
their  own  waters  and  colonising  and  developing  the  resources  of 
their  own  territory. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  seasons  throughout  Australia 
has  led  to  a  gradual  recovery  from  the  effects  of  an  unprecedentedly 
severe  and  protracted  drought,  which  for  a  while  retarded  the 
development  of  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  of  that 
great  island  continent. 

In  South  Africa  the  authorities  have  laboured  under  excep- 
tional difficulties  in  organising  the  administration  of  the  new 
Colonies  on  a  firm  basis  after  a  destructive  war,  and  at  the  same 
time  developing  their  mineral  and  other  resources.  There  are  indi- 
cations, however,  that  better  times  are  in  store,  the  gold  output  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Ehodesia  showing  a  steady  increase,  while  a 
liberal  provision  for  the  extension  of  railway  communication  pro- 
mises materially  to  contribute  to  the  return  of  prosperity. 

The  efforts  that  are  being  made,  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
to  promote  the  growth  of  cotton  in  West  Africa  and  many  other 
British  possessions  have  the  earnest  sympathy  of  the  Council. 
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The  Brussels  Sugar  Convention,  which  was  agreed  to  in  March 
1902,  came  into  operation  on  September  1,  1903.  It  is  too  soon 
to  estimate  what  its  ultimate  effect  may  be,  but,  so  far,  its  con- 
sequence seems  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the  cane  sugar  production 
within  the  Empire,  which  was  in  jeopardy  from  the  effects  of  the 
bounty  on  beet  sugar. 

Official  returns  of  the  trade  of  India  furnish  gratifying  evidence 
of  industrial  progress  in  that  great  Empire,  though  unfortunately 
the  ravages  of  plague  are  still  present.  The  favourable  character 
of  the  seasons  is  indicated  by  abundant  harvests  and  an  export  of 
grain  which  has  only  once  been  exceeded.  The  appointment  to  the 
Council  of  H.E.  the  Viceroy  of  a  member  in  charge  of  the  new 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  will,  it  is  anticipated,  bring 
into  closer  touch  the  various  experts  and  departments  concerned. 

A  mission  to  Tibet,  which  was  conducted  by  Colonel  (now  Sir) 
Frank  Younghusband  with  admirable  tact  and  skill,  has  extended 
British  influence  to  Lhasa  and  paved  the  way  for  trade  develop- 
ments. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  announced  his  intention  of  taking 
the  necessary  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  cash-on- 
delivery  system  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  our  trade  through 
the  greater  facilities  of  postage  from  those  Colonies  to  foreign 
countries,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  exchange  of 
commodities  between  this  country  and  the  Colonies — an  experiment 
the  result  of  which  will  be  awaited  with  much  interest.  It  appears 
to  the  Council  that  a  reduction  might  advantageously  be  made  in 
the  postage  of  English  magazines  and  periodicals,  as  such  a 
concession  would  be  greatly  appreciated  in  the  Colonies,  and  the 
more  widespread  distribution  of  such  literature  would  aid  in 
fostering  the  Imperial  sentiment. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the 
steady  progress  of  the  Institute  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
its  endeavours  to  disseminate  among  the  people  of  the  Mother 
Country  a  better  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  resources  of  the 
King's  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  and  draw  more  closely  together 
in  ties  of  mutual  sympathy  the  members  of  a  vast  and  scattered 
community  as  citizens  of  one  great  and  all-embracing  Empire. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

J.    S.   O'HALLORAN, 

January  17, 1905.  Secretary, 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
FOB  THE  YBAE  ENDING 


RECEIPTS. 

£    *. 

d. 

Bank  Balance  as  per  last  Account  

£1,675 

ir, 

1 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary  

11 

12 

0 

1  687     8 

\ 

160 

0 

0 

59  Life  Subscriptions  of  £10  and  under  to  com- 

plete   

589 

2 

0 

61  Entrance  Fees  of  £3  

183 

0 

0 

244           „            „        £1.  Is  

256 

4 

0 

27          „            „       £1.  19s.  to  complete   

52 

13 

0 

141  Arrears  of  Subscriptions  

161 

9 

0 

1,294  Subscriptions  of  £2  for  1904  

2,588 

0 

0 

1,503                „             £1.  Is.  for  K04  

1,578 

3 

0 

9                „             £1  or  less  to  complete  

5 

8 

0 

258                „              19s.  to  complete    

245 

2 

0 

44                „              £2  for  1905,  in  advance  ... 

88 

0 

0 

93                „              £1.  Is.  for  1905,  in  advance 

97 

13 

0 

2                „                      „         19C6,          „ 

2 

2 

0 

6  006  1  6 

o 

Annual  Dinner,  received  in  connection  with  

294    0 

0 

Conversazione,  ditto    .,  

187  17 

6 

Rent  for  one  year  to  December  25,  1904  (less  Property  Tax)  

1,145    0 

0 

Insurance  repaid  , 

7     7 

0 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers,  &c  ,  

65  14 

6 

Interest  on  Deposit  

18  10 

5 

Journal  , 

385     7 

9 

£9,798     1     3 
Examined  and  found  correct. 


January  23,  1905. 


F.  H.  DANGAR  \    „ 
II.  F.  BILLINGHURST  f   Hon" 
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AND  PAYMENTS 
DECEMBER  31,  1904. 


PAYMENTS. 

£     ».    d. 

Salaries  and  Wages 2,043  18    4 

Proceedings— Printing,  Sec 290  10    8 

Journal — 

Printing £404  12     7 

Postage  168    3    0 

i    572  15    7 

Printing,  ordinary 7710    9 

Postages,  ordinary 206  15    0 

Advertising  Meetings , 26     7     1 

Meetings,  Expenses  of  205  11     9. 

Reporting  Meetings    3211    0 

Stationery «...       J45    9    0 

Newspapers 124  15    3 

Library — 

Books  £111     4    8 

Binding  58  13     3 

Maps    1  17     0 

171  14  11 

Fuel,  Light,  &c 14715    8 

Building — Furniture  and  Repairs 101     8     1 

„  Reconstruction  of  Drainage  System 195     4     6 

Guests' Dinner  Fund  59     8     2 

Rates  and  Taxes 386    7  11 

Fire  Insurance 26  18    0 

Law  Charges    4  14    6 

Telephone 17    0    0 

Annual  Dinner 321  10    9 

Conversazione — 

Refreshments £145  16    4 

Electric  Lighting,  Sec 56  17  11 

Floral  Decorations    20    0    0 

Music  47    6    0 

Printing  15  12    2 

Fittings,  Furniture,  &c 22     0    0 

Attendance,  &c 26     1     9 

333  13    2 

Gratuity    100    0    0 

Miscellaneous  , 70    6    2 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded  910 

Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest   £239  15    7 

Principal 2,939  12  10 

3,179     8     5 


8,850  15     8 

Balance  at  Bank , £986    3    8 

„      in  hands  of  Hon.  Treasurer  600 

„         „          Secretary 5     1  11 

947    5     7 

£9,798     1  ~3 

M.  F.  OMMANNET, 

Honorary  Treasurer. 

January  2,  1905. 
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LIST  OF  DONOES  TO  THE  LIBRARY-1904 


Aborigines'  Protection  Society 

Adelaide  University  (South  Aus- 
tralia) 

Admiralty,  The 

African  Commerce,  Proprietors  of 

African  Review,  Proprietors  of 

African  Society,  The 

African  Standard  (Mombasa),  Pro- 
prietors of 

African  World,  Proprietors  of 

Agbebi,  Rev.  Majola 

Agricultural  Reporter  (Barbados), 
Proprietors  of 

Alcan,  Felix 

Alldridge,  T.  J.  (Sierra  Leone) 

Allen,  George 

Allen,  Rev.  W.  0.  B. 

American  Colonisation  Society  (Wash- 
ington) 

American  Geographical  Society  (New 
York) 

Anglo-African  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Annual  Review  Publishing  Co. 
(Canada) 

Anthropological  Institute 

Antigua  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Arbuthnot  &  MacMillan,  Messrs. 
(Canada) 

Argosy  (British  Guiana),  Proprietors 
of 

Armidale  Express  (N.S.  Wales),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Arnold,  Edward 

Ashburton  Mail  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Aspinall,  A.  E, 

Assam,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Atchley,  0.,  I.S.O. 

Atkinson,  J.  M.  (Hong  Kong) 

Aubry,  Dr.  Pierre 

Auckland  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science 


Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 
of 

Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  London 

Australasian  Hardware  and  Ma- 
chinery, Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 
Record,  Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Club  (Melbourne) 

Australian  Field  (Sydney),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Journal  of  Education 
(Proprietors  of) 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney), 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trus- 
tees of 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 
(Sydney) 

Australian  Stock  Exchange  Intelli- 
gence, Proprietors  of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors 
of 

Authors'  Association 

Automobile  Club  Journal,  Proprietors 
of 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the 

Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox,  Messrs. 

Bale,  Son  &  Danielsson,  Messrs.  John 

Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Balme,  Messrs.  0.,  &  Co. 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 

Bankers'  Institute  of  Australasia 

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Barbados,  Government  of 

Barbier,  Louis  de 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Kunsten 
en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia 
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Beaufort  Courier  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Beetham,  George 

Bedford    Enterprise    (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of 

Beira  Post,  Proprietors  of 

Bell,  J.  J.  (Canada) 

Bendigo  Advertiser   (Victoria),    Pro- 
prietors of 

Bengal,  Asiatic  Society  of 

Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bengal,  Secretary  to  Government 

Bennett,   Hon.    W.  Hart    (Falkland 
Islands) 

Bermuda,  Government  of 

Bermuda  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Bibaud,  Miss  Adele  (Canada) 

Bijoux,  J.  O.  (Mauritius) 

Bioves,  Achille 

Black,  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 

Blackie  &  Son,  Messrs. 

Bloemfontein    Post    (Orange    River 
Colony),  Proprietors  of 

Blok,  John  (Ceylon) 

Board  of  Trade 

Boillot,  Robert  J. 

Bombay,  Government  of 

BoosS,  James  R. 

Boston  Public  Library 

Bowles,  T.  G.,  M.P. 

Brassey,  Hon.  T.  A. 

Brassey,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  K.C.B. 

Briggs,  Rev.  William  (Canada) 

Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Brisbane  Courier  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Bristol  Public  Libraries 

Britannia,  Proprietors  of 

British  and   South    African    Export 
Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

British  Australasian,  Proprietors  of 

British  Central  Africa,  H.M.'s  Com- 
missioner 

British  Columbia,  Government  of 

British    Columbia,    Agent  -  General 
for 

British    Columbia    Department     of 
Agriculture 

British  Columbia,  Law  Society  of 

British  Columbia  Mining  Exchange, 

Proprietors  of 
British  Columbia  Review,  Proprietors 

of 

British  Empire  League 
British  Guiana,  Government  of 
British  Guiana  Board  of  Agriculture 
British    Guiana   Chamber    of    Corn- 


British  Guiana  Immigration  Depart- 
ment 

British    Guiana    Institute   of    Mines 
and  Forests 

British  Honduras,  Government  of 

British  Museum,  Trustees  of 

British  New  Guinea,  Lieut.-Governor 
of 

British  North  Borneo,  Governor  of 

British  South  Africa  Co. 

British    Trade    Journal,    Proprietors 
of 

British    Trade    Review,    Proprietors 
of 

British  Women's  Emigration  Associa- 
tion 

Brooks  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  (New  South 
Wales) 

Bruce-Joy,  A. 

Budget  (New  Plymouth,  New  Zea- 
land), Proprietors  of 

Bulawayo  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Bulawayo  Public  Library 

Burchell,  H.  C.  (Newfoundland) 

Bureau    of    Statistics,    Washington, 
U.S.A. 

Burma,  Government  of 

Burton,  A.  R.  E. 

Buskin,  G.  (Canada) 

Cambridge  University  Press 

Canada,  Government  of 

Canada,  Commissioner  of  Emigration 
for 

Canada,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Statistics 

Canada,  Department  of  Labour 

Canada,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Canada,  Department  of   Militia  and 
Defence 

Canada,   Department   of   Trade   and 
Commerce 

Canada,  Geological  Survey  of 

Canada,  High  Commissioner  for 

Canada  Lancet  (Toronto),  Proprietors 
of  the 

Canada,  Library  of  Parliament 

Canada,   Permanent    Mortgage    Cor- 
poration 

Canada,  Royal  Society  of 

Canadian  Bankers'  Association  (To- 
ronto) 

Canadian  Forestry  Association 

Canadian  Institute 

Canadian      Legal      Publishing     Co. 
(Toronto) 

Canadian  Magazine   (Toronto),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
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Canadian  Military  Institute 

Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury  College  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury    Times    (New    Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Cantlie,  Dr.  James 

Cape  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Cape    Church    Monthly,    Proprietors 
of 

Cape  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Government  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Cape    of    Good    Hope     Government 
Biologist 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  University 

Cape  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Capitalist,  Proprietors  of 

Capricornian   (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Carmichael,  R.  S. 

Carmody,  Prof.  P.  (Trinidad) 

Cassell  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Castaldi,  E.  (Malta) 

Central    African    Times    (Blantyre, 
B.C.A.),  Proprietors  of 

Central  Provinces  of  India,  Govern- 
ment of  the 

Central     South     African     Railways, 
General  Manager  of 

Ceylon,  Collector  of  Customs 

Ceylon,  Government  of 

Ceylon  Independent,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Medical  College 

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Postmaster-General 

Ceylon  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Survey  or- General 

Ceylon,  Times  of,  Proprietors  of 

Chalmers,  Dr.  A.  J.  (Ceylon) 

Charlottetown  Herald  (P.E.I.),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Chemist  and  Druggist  of  Australasia, 
Proprietors  of 

Chidell,  E.  F. 

China  Mail  (Hong  Kong),  Proprietors 
of 

Christchurch    Press   (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Christian  Literature  Society  (Ceylon) 

Chronicle    (South    Australia),    Pro- 
prietors of 

Church  Missionary  Society 

Church  Notes  (Jamaica),  Editor  of 

Citizen,  Proprietors  of 
VOL.  XXXVI. — 3. 


Clarion  (British  Honduras)  Proprie- 
tors of 

Clark,  J.  Murray,  K.C.  (Canada) 

Clarke,  Henry 

Clarke  &  Co.,  Messrs.  James 

Clay  &  Sons,  Messrs.  C.  J. 

Clougher,  Thomas  R. 

Clowes  &  Sons,  Messrs.  William 

Coghlan,  T.  A.  (New  South  Wales) 

Cold  Storage,  Proprietors  of 

Colliery  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Colombo  Museum  (Ceylon) 

Colonial  Bank 

Colonial  Consignment  and  Distribut- 
ing Co. 

Colonial  Goldfields  Gazette,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Colonial  Guardian  (British  Honduras), 
Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Mining  News,  Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Office 

Colquhoun,  A.  R. 

Comit6  de  1'Afrique  Fran£aise  (Paris) 

Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors 
of 

Commercial  Intelligence,  Proprietors 
of 

Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Govern- 
ment of  the 

Cook  &  Son,  Messrs.  T. 

Coolgardie  Miner,  Proprietors  of 

Coorg,  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Copeland,  Hon.  Henry 

Copp  Clark  Co.,  The  (Canada) 

Cordeaioy,  Dr.  H.  Jacob  de 

Coutlee,  Louis  W.  (Canada) 

Cuvillier-Fleury,  Dr.  Henri 

Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies 

Cyprus,  Government  of 

Daily  British  Whig  (Canada),  Fro- 
prietors  of 

Daily  Chronicle  (British  Guiana), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  Mail  (Queensland),  Proprietors 
of 

Daily  Record  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Launceston,  Tas- 
mania), Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Napier,  N.Z.),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Daily  Telegraph  (New  Brunswick), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Quebec),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Dalgety  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (New  South 
Wales) 

Davey,  Flack  &  Co.,  Messrs, 

Q 
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Davis  &  Sons,  Messrs.  P.  (Natal") 

Davis,  Hon.  N.  Darnell,  C.M.G. 
(British  Guiana) 

Davvson,  Dr.  Rankine 

Debrett's  Coming  Events,  Proprietors 
of 

Deherain,  Henri 

De  La  More  Press 

De  Silva,  Simon  (Ceylon) 

De  Silva,  W.  A.  (Ceylon) 

D'Humieres,  K. 

Derby  Free  Public  Library  and 
Museum 

Deutsche  Kolonialgesellschaft 

Diamond  Fields  Advertiser  (Kim- 
berley),  Proprietors  of 

Dominica  Agricultural  Society 

Dominica  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Dominican,  Proprietors  of 

Domville,  Lieut.-Col.  Senator  James 
(Canada) 

Donaldson  &  Hill,  Messrs.  (Johannes- 
burg) 

Drane,  Henry  J. 

Duckworth  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Dundee  Free  Libraries 

Dupuis,  1'Abbe  J.  B.  C.  (Canada) 

Durand,  Louis 

Durban  Club 

Durban  Corporation 

Durban  High  School 

Durban  Public  Library 

Dutton,  Frederick 

Dyer,  Bertram  L.  (Kimberley) 

East  Africa  Protectorate,  H.M.'a 
Commissioner 

East  Africa  and  Uganda  Mail,  Pro- 
prietors of 

East  End  Emigration  Fund 

East  and  West  (India),  Proprietors  of 

East  India  Association 

East  London  Dispatch  (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of 

Eastern  Province  Herald  (Port  Eliza- 
beth), Proprietors  of 

Edwards,  Stanley 

Egmont  Star  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Egypt,  Government  of 

Elliot,  G.  F.  Scott 

Emigrants'  Information  Office 

Engineering  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Ereckson  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Evans  Morgan,  0.  (Cape  Colony) 

Evening  Herald  (Newfoundland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Evening  Post  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 


Evening  Telegram  (Newfoundland), 

Proprietors  of 

Exchange  and  Mart,  Proprietors  of 
Farmers'  Advocate    (New   Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Farming  World  (Canada)  Proprietors 

of 

Federalist  (Grenada),  Proprietors  of 
Federated  Malay  States,    Resident- 
General 

Federated  Mines  of  Rhodesia,  Ld. 
Federation    pour     la     Defense     des 

Interets  Beiges  a  1'Etranger 
Ferguson,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C. 

(Ceylon) 

Festetics  de  Tolna,  Comte  Rudolphe 
Fiji,  Government  of 
Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Filiatrault,  L'AbbS  (Canada) 
Financial  Times,  Ltd.,  The 
Fisher,  Sydney  G. 
Fisher  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Eden 
FitzGerald,  W.  W.  A. 
Flint,  Thomas  B.  (Canada) 
France,  Ministere  des  Colonies 
Foreign  Office 
Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors 

of 
Fort  St.  George,  India,  Secretary  to 

Government 
Fraser  &  Neave,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  (Singa* 

pore) 
Free  Press  (Newfoundland)  Proprie' 

tors  of 

Free  Trade  Union 
Friend  (Orange  River  Colony),  Pro« 

prietors  of 
Frowde,  Henry 
Galea,  A.  M.  (Malta) 
Gambia,  Government  of 
Garden  and  Field  (South  Australia), 

Proprietors  of 

Geelong  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 
Gentleman's    Magazine,     Proprietors' 

of 

Geographical  Association 
Geraldton    Express    (W.   Australia)} 

Proprietors  of 
Germany,  Government  of 
Gibraltar,  Government  of 
Gilchrist,  G. 

Gill,  H.  P.  (South  Australia) 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  Government  of 
Gold  Coast  Globe  Publishing  Co. 
Gold  Coast  Leader,  Proprietors  of 
Goldsbrough,  Mort  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 

(Victoria) 
Gordon  &  Gotch,  Messrs. 
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Gordon,  David  J.  (South  Australia) 

Gordon  Memorial  College  (Khar- 
toum) 

Gough,  E.  H. 

Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Messrs. 

Graf  ton  &  Sons,  Messrs.  F.  E.  (Canada) 

Graham,  Miss  H.  Isabel  (Canada) 

Grandpr£,  A.  de  (Canada) 

Grell,  C.  H.  (Dominica) 

Grenada,  Government  of 

Grenard,  F. 

Greytown  Gazette  (Natal),  Proprietors 
of 

Grocott's  Mail  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Guppy,  E.  J.  L.  (Trinidad) 

Gwelo  Times  (Rhodesia),  Proprietors 
of 

Halden,  C.  ab  de 

Hamilton,  Hon.  C.  B.,  C.M.G.  (British 
Guiana) 

Hansen  &  Co.,  Messrs.  R.  S.  (Mani- 
toba) 

Harbor  Grace  Standard  (Newfound- 
land), Proprietors  of 

Harford,  Dr.  C.  F. 

Hargreaves,  T.  S.  (  British  Guiana) 

Harrison,  Prof.  J.  B.,  C.M.G.  (British 
Guiana) 

Hay,  Dr.  G.  U.  (New  Brunswick) 

Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Messrs. 

Health  Resort,  Proprietors  of 

Heidelberg  and  Standerton  News, 
Proprietors  of 

Hobart  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors 
of 

Home  and  Farm  (N.S.W.),  Proprietors 
of 

Hong  Kong  General  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

Hong  Kong,  Government  of 

Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  Proprietors 
of 

Hong  Kong,  Medical  Department 

Hong  Kong  Telegraph,  Proprietors 
of 

Horning,  L.  E.  (Canada) 

Houston,  W.  R.  (Canada) 

Hurst  &  Blackett,  Messrs. 

Hutchinson,  Sir  Joseph  T.  (Cyprus) 

Hutton,  Major-General  Sir  Edward 
T.  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Hyderabad,  Resident  at 

Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  West  Indies  (Barbados) 

Imperial  Federation  (Defence)  Com- 
mittee 


Imperial  Institute 
Imperial  Library,  Calcutta 
Imperial  South  African  Association 
Imperial  Trades  Directory  of  South 

Africa,  Proprietors  of 
im  Thurn,  His  Excellency  Everard  F., 

C.B.,  C.M.G. 
India,  Government  of 
India,  Geological  Survey  of 
India,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Indian  Churchman,  Proprietors  of 
Institut  Colonial  International,  Brux- 

elles 

Institute  of  Bankers 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
Institution  of  Mining  Engineers 
Intercolonial    Medical     Journal     of 

Australasia,  Proprietors  of 
International        Buddhist       Society 

(Burma) 
International   Sugar   Cane    Journal, 

Proprietors  of 
Ireland,  Alleyne 
Irish  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Jack,  Messrs.  T.  C.  &  E.  C. 
Jamaica,  Government  of 
Jamaica  Agricultural  Society 
Jamaica  Church  Aid  Association  in 

England 

Jamaica  Churchman,  Proprietors  of 
Jamaica  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 

of 

Jamaica  Department  of  Agriculture 
Jamaica,  Director  of  Public  Gardens 

and  Plantations 
Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of 
Jamaica  Institute 
Jamaica  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Jamaica,  Weather  Office 
Jansz,  J.  C.  (Ceylon) 
Japan  Mail  S.S.  Co. 
Japan  Society 
Jeans,  J.  Stephen 
Jenkins,  Robert  S.  (Canada) 
Johnston,   Sir    Harry   H.,    G.C.M.G., 

K.C.B. 

Joshi,  P.  B.  (India) 
Journal  d' Agriculture  Tropicale 
Kalgoorlie   Western  Argus  (Western 

Australia),  Proprietors  of 
Kandyan  (Ceylon),  Proprietor  of 
Kastner,  Prof.  F.  de  (Canada) 
Kawhia  Settler  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Keliher  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Kennelly,  D.  J.,  K.C.  (Nova  Scotia) 
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Kew  Guild 

Kew  Royal  Gardens,  Director  of 

Khory,  R.  M. 

Kimberley  Corporation 

King  &  Sons,  Messrs.  P.  S. 

Kingon,  W.  A.  ((Jape  Colony) 

Kirkpatrick,  G.  B.  (Canada) 

Knight,  J.  T.  P.  (Canada) 

Knowles  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Canada) 

Koloniaal  Museum  (Haarlem) 

Kolonial-Wirtschaf  tliches  Komitee 
(Berlin) 

Koninklijk  Instituut  ('s  Gravenhage) 

Krugersdorp  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

La  Belgique  Coloniale  (Bruxelles), 
Proprietors  of 

Labuan,  Governor  of 

Lagos,  Government  of 

Lagos  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Lagos  Weekly  Record,  Proprietors  of 

La  Ligne  Maritime  (Paris) 

Lane,  John 

La  Nouvelle  France  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Lardner,  H.  H.  (Sierra  Leone) 

Launceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 

Lawrence  &  Bullen,  Messrs. 

Ledger,  Henry 

Leeds  Public  Free  Library 

Leeward  Islands,  Government  of 

Leigh,  E.  C.  Austen 

Le  Maistre,  J.  L.  B. 

Le  Mesurier,  C.  J.  R. 

Lewis,  Dr.  E.  E. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
U.S.A.. 

Library  Syndicate  (Cambridge) 

Life  (Melbourne),  Proprietors  of 

Liverpool  Geographical  Society 

Liverpool  Incorporated  Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Liverpool  University 

Local  Council  of  Women  of  Canada 

Lockwood  &  Son,  Messrs.  Crosby 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 

Long,  John 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Sampson 

Lunn,  Dr.  Henry  S. 

Luzac  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

McAleer,  Dr.  George 

McAlpine  Publishing  Co.  (Nova 
Scotia) 

Maf  eking  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

MacG«orge,  David  (Canada) 


McGill  College  and  University 
(Montreal) 

McGoun,  A.  (Canada) 

Mclntyre,  A.  (Canada) 

Mackay,  Isabel  E.  (Canada) 

Mackay  Standard  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Macknight,  T,  M. 

McLean,  R.  D.  Douglas  (New  Zealand) 

McLeod  &  Simpson,  Messrs.  (Canada) 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Mac  Vicar,  Rev.  John  H.  (Canada) 

Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Madras  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Magnan,  C.  J.  (Canada) 

Maguire,  Dr.  Thomas  M. 

Maitland  Mercury  (New  South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of 

Malta  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Malta  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Malta,  Government  of 

Manchester  Geographical  Society 

Manitoba,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Manitoba,  Government  of 

Manitoba  Historical  and  Scientific 
Society 

Manitoba  Law  Society 

Marlborough  &  Co.,  Messrs.  B. 

Marshall  &  Son,  Messrs.  Horace 

Maryborough  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Maurice,  R.  T.  (South  Australia) 

Mauritius  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mauritius,  Government  of 

Melbourne  Age,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Leader,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  Public  Library,  Museum, 
&c. 

Melbourne  Punch,  Proprietors  of 

Melbourne  University 

Mercantile  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 

Merchant  and  Shipper,  Proprietors  of 

Meteorological  Office 

Methuen  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Michaut,  Le  Commandant  A. 

Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Might  Directories,  Ltd.  (Canada) 

Military  Gazette  (Canada),  Pro« 
prietors  of 

Mining  Record  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Mirror  (Trinidad),  Proprietors  of 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden  (U.S.A.) 

Mitchell  &  Co.,  Messrs.  L. 

Monetary  Times  (Canada),  Proprietors 
of 
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Montreal  Daily  Star,  Proprietors  of 
Montreal     Pharmaceutical    Journal, 

Proprietors  of 
Montreal  Weekly  Herald,  Proprietors 

of 

Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Montserrat  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Moodie,  Marion  E.  (Canada) 
Morang   &   Co.,   Messrs.    George   N. 

(Canada) 
Morel,  E.  D. 

Morgan,  Dr.  Henry  J.  (Canada) 
Morning  Herald  (VY'es-tern  Australia), 

Proprietors  of 

Morris,  Sir   Daniel,  K.C.M.G.    (Bar- 
bados) 

Muir,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Messrs.  (Trini- 
dad) 

Murray,  John 

MusSe  du  Congo  (Bruxelles) 
Mysore,  Resident  in 
Nash,  W.  G. 

Nassau    Guardian    (Bahamas),   Pro- 
prietors of 

Natal,  Agent-General  for 
Natal,  Commissioner  of  Mines 
Natal  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Mines 

Natal,  General  Manager  of  Railways 
Natal,  Government  Geologist 
Natal,  Government  of 
Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 
Natal,  Port  Captain 
Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Natesan  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G.  A.  (India) 
National  Geographic  Society  (Wash- 
ington, U.S.A.) 

National    Monthly   of   Canada,   Pro- 
prietors of 

Natural  History  Museum 
Navy  League 

Negri  Sembilan,  British  Resident  at 
Nelson  Evening  Mail  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
New     Brunswick,     Department     of 

Crown  Lands 

New  Brunswick,  Government  of 
New    Brunswick,     Natural    History 

Society  .of 
Newcastle     Morning    Herald    (New 

South  Wales),  Proprietors  of 
Newfoundland,  Government  of 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  George 
New    South    Wales,    Agent-General 

for 
New   South  Wales,  Department    of 

Lands 
New  South  Wales,  Government  of 


New  South  Wales,  Department  of 
Mines  and  Agriculture 

New  South  Wales  Railway  Commis- 
sioners 

New  South  Wales  Sheep-breeders' 
Association 

New  South  Wales,  United  Service 
Institution 

Few  York  Public  Library 

New  Zealand,  Agent-General  for 

New  Zealand  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

New  Zealand  Department  of  Labour 

New  Zealand  Farmer,  Proprietors  of 

New  Zealand,  Government  of 

New  Zealand  Graphic,  Proprietors 
of 

New  Zealand  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

New  Zealand  Illustrated  Magazine 
Co. 

New  Zealand  Institute 

New  Zealand  Mining  Journal,  Pro- 
prietors of 

New  Zealand,  Registrar-General  of 

New  Zealand  Trade  Review,  Proprie- 
tors of  . 

New  Zealand  University 

Nigeria,  Northern,  The  High  Commis 
sioner 

Nigeria,  Southern,  The  High  Commis- 
sioner 

North  Borneo  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

North  China  Herald  (Shanghai),  Pro- 
prietors of 

North-Eastern  Rhodesia,  The  Ad- 
ministrator 

Northern  Territory  Times  (S.  Aus- 
tralia), Proprietors  of 

North  Queensland  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 

North  Queensland  Register,  Proprie- 
tors of 

North- West  Territories  of  Canada, 
Government  of 

North-West  Territories  of  Canada, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

North-West  Territories  of  Canada, 
Law  Society  of  the 

Nova  Scotia,  Government  of 

Nova  Scotia  Library  Commissioners 

Nova  Scotian,  Proprietors  of 

Nunn,  Bernard  (Straits  Settlements) 

Oamaru  Mail  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Obalski,  J.  (Canada) 

Olivieri,  T.  E.  (Trinidad) 

Ons  Land  (Cape  Town),  Proprietors 
Of 
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Ontario  Association  of  Architects 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
Ontario,  Government  of 
Ontario  Historical  Society 
Ontario,  Minister  of  Education 
Ontario  Provincial  Museum 
Orange  River  Colony,  Government  of 
Oriental  University  Institute 
Otago  Daily  Times  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 

Otago  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute 
Ottawa  Daily  Citizen,  Proprietors  of 
Ottawa  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 
Our  Western  Empire,  Proprietors  of 
Outridge  Printing  Co.  (Queensland) 
Pahang,  British  Resident 
Parker,  J.  H. 
Pastoralist's     Review     (Melbourne), 

Proprietors  of 
Perak,  British  Resident 
Peterson,  Dr.  W.,  C.M.G.  (Canada) 
Phillips,  C.  M. 
^Phillips,  H.  J. 

Pinang  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Planters'  &  Commercial  Gazette  (Mau- 
ritius), Proprietors  of 
Planters'     Association     of      Ceylon 

(Kandy) 

Pohath-Kehelpannala,  T.  B.  (Ceylon) 
Polynesian  Society  (New  Zealand) 
Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York), 

Proprietors  of  the 

Port    Elizabeth    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce 

Port  of  Spain  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Poverty  Bay  Herald  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 

Prince  Edward  Island,  Government  of 
Prince  (Natal),  Proprietors  of 
Province,  The  (British  Columbia),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Punjab,  Government  of  the 
Public  Works,  Proprietors  of 
Quebec,  General  Council  of  the  Bar  of 
Quebec,  Government  of 
Queen's  College  and  University,  Kings- 
ton, Canada 

Quebec  News  Co.  (Canada) 
Queensland,  Agent-General  for 
Queensland  Geological  Survey  Depart- 
ment 

Queensland,  Government  of 
Queensland  Grazier,  Proprietors  of 
Queensland  Law  Journal,  Ltd. 
Queensland  Mercantile  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Queensland,  Royal  Society  of 


Queenslander,  Proprietors  of 

Rand  Daily  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Rand  Pioneers  Association  (Johannes- 
burg) 

Rangitikei  Advocate  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Rau.  R.  Venkata  Subba  (India) 

Reclus  Onesime 

Redruth  School  of  Mines,  Cornwall 

Rees,  Ld.,  Messrs.  Hugh 

Rees,  J.  D. 

Religious  Tract  Society 

Renty,  Le  Capitaine  E.  de 

Representative  and  Free  Press  (Cape 
Colony),  Proprietors  of 

Resources  of  British  North  America, 
Proprietors  of 

Revell  Co.,  The  Flemings  H. 

Review  of  Reviews,  Proprietor  of 

Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia, 
Proprietors  of 

Rhodesia  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 

Rhodesia  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Rhodesia  Scientific  Association 

Rhodesian  Chamber  of  Mines 

Rhodesian  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Richardson,  R.  L.  (Canada) 

Richter,  Rev.  I.  W. 

Ridley,  Miss  Annie  E. 

Robertson,  H.  H.  (Canada) 

Robertson,  J.  Ross  (Canada) 

Robinson,  Major- General  C.  W.,  C.B. 

Roles,  F.  Crosbie  (Ceylon) 

Rossland  Chamber  of  Mines  (British 
Columbia) 

Rossland  Miner  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Roux,  Andr6 

Roy,  l'Abb6  Camille  (Canada) 

Royal  Asiatic  Society 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon 
Branch) 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch) 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Royal  Engineers'  Institute,  Chatham 

Royal  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Queensland  Branch) 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (South  Australian  Branch) 

Koyal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (Victoria  Branch) 

Royal  Humane  Society  of  Australasia 

Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Society 

Royal  Society  of  Literature 

Royal  Society  of  St.  George 

Royal  Statistical  Society 
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Royal  United  Service  Institution 
Royer,  J.  P.  (Canada) 
Russell,  H.  C.,  C.M.G.  (N.S.  Wales) 
Russell  &  Sons,  Messrs.  J. 
Ryan,  Carroll  (Canada) 
Sands  &  McDougall,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 
Harasavi  Sandaresa  (Ceylon),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Sarawak,  Government  of 
Saturday  Night  (Toronto),  Proprietors 

of 

Sawtell,  Arthur 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal, 

Editor  of 

St.  Christopher  Advertiser,  Proprie- 
tors of 
St.    George's    Chronicle    (Grenada), 

Proprietors  of 

St.  Helena  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association 
St.    John's    Ambulance    Association 

(New  South  Wales  Centre) 
St.  Lucia,  Administrator  of 
St.  Vincent,  Administrator  of 
St.  Vincent  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Scarth,  Leveson 

Schwarz,  E.  H.  L.  (Cape  Colony) 
Scott,  Percy  G.  (Burma) 
Selangor,  British  Resident  at 
Seychelles,  Government  of 
Shorbt,  Prof.  Adam  (Canada) 
Sidey,  Charles 
Siegfried,  Andr6 
Sierra  Leone,  Government  of 
Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Sifton,  Hon.  Clifford  (Canada) 
Simard,  L'Abb6  Joseph  (Canada) 
Simpkin,   Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent 

&  Co.,  Messrs. 

Singapore  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 
Sirois,  L'Abb6  N.  J.  (Canada) 
Skeen,  G.  J.  A.  (Ceylon) 
Blade,  Henry  G. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Smith,  S.  Percy  (New  Zealand) 
Smithsonian    Institution    (Washing- 
ton, U.S.A.) 
Societa  Italiana  d'  Esplorazione  Geo- 

grafica  e  Commerciale  (Milan) 
Society  d'Etudes  Coloniales  (Brux- 

elles) 

Society  of  Arts 

Society  of  Comparative  Legislation 
Society  of  Patent  Agents 
Solomon,  George  E. 
Somerset  Budget  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 


Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Swan 

South  Africa,  Proprietors  of 

South   African    Association   for  the 

Advancement  of  Science 
South  African  Exports,  Proprietors  of 
South    African    Law    Journal,    Pro- 
prietors of 

South  African  Mines,  Proprietors  of 
South    African  News   (Cape    Town), 

Proprietors  of 

South  African  Review,  Proprietors  of 
South  Australia,  Agent-General  for 
South  Australia,  Government  of 
South   Australia    Railways,  Commis- 
sioner of 

South  Australia,  Royal  Society  of 
South    Australian    Advertiser,     Pro- 
prietors of 
South     Australian    Public    Library, 

Museum,  &c. 
South  Australian  Register,  Proprietors 

of 

Southland  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Spark,  W.  Staley  (Canada) 
Speyer,  Dr.  H. 

Spon,  Messrs.  E.  &  F.  N.,  Ltd. 
Stanford,  Edward 
Stanford,  William 
Star  (Johannesburg),  Proprietors  of 
Stark,  W.  Emery 
Station  Agronomique  (Mauritius) 
Stirling,  John 
Stone,  Herbert 
Straits  Echo,  Proprietors  of 
Straits  Settlements,  Government  of 
Straits  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Street  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G. 
Stuart-Wade,  C.  H.  (Canada) 
Sugar  Journal    and  Tropical    Culti- 
vator (Queensland),  Proprietors  of 
Sun  (New  Brunswick),  Proprietors  of 
Surveyor,  Proprietors  of 
Sutherland,  J.  C.  (Canada) 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 

of 

Sydney  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Proprietors 

of 

Sydney  Public  Library 
Sydney  Stock  and  Station  Journal, 

Proprietors  of 

Sydney  Trade  Review,  Proprietors  of 
Sydney  University 
Symons's    Meteorological    Magazine, 

Editor  of 

Table  Talk  (Melbourne),Proprietors  of 
Tariff  Reform  League 
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Tasmania,  Agent-General  for 

Tasmania,  Government  of 

Tasmanian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Teece,  R.  C.  (New  South  Wales) 

Tetu,  Horace  (Canada) 

Theoret,  C.  (Canada) 

Thomson     Stationery     Co.     (British 

Columbia) 

Thonger,  Charles  (Canada) 
Timaru  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Timber,  Proprietors  of 
Timber  Trades  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Natal,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Swazieland,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
Toronto  Globe,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Lithographing  Co.  (Canada) 
Toronto  News,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  Public  Library  (Canada) 
Toronto  University  (Canada) 
Torres  Strait  Pilot,  Proprietors  of 
Tourist,  Proprietors  of 
Toynbee,  Captain  Henry 
Tramway  and   Railway  World,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Transvaal  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines 
Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture 
Transvaal,  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  Leader,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal  Technical  Institute 
Treherne  &  Co.,  Messrs.  A. 
Trinidad  Agricultural  Society 
Trinidad  Botanical  Department 
Trinidad,  Government  of 
Trinidad,  Registrar-General 
Tropical  Agriculturist  (Ceylon),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Turner,  Henry  Gyles  (Victoria) 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  The  Com- 
missioner 

Tyneside  Geographical  Society 
Uganda,  H.M.  Commissioner 
Umtata  Herald  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Union  Coloniale  Francaise  (Paris) 
Union  Publishing  Co.  (Canada) 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 

(India),  Government  of 
United  Service   Gazette,  Proprietors 

of 

United  States,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

United  States,  Department  of  State 
Unwin,  T.  Fisher 
Vacher  &  Sons,  Messrs. 
Vancouver  Board  of  Trade  (British 
Columbia) 


Van  Reeth,  C.  F. 

V6dy,  Dr.  Louis 

Velayouthum,  M.  R.  (Ceylon) 

Verrett,  T.  (Canada) 

Viallate,  Achille 

Victoria  Colonist  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Victoria,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Victoria,  Government  of 

Victoria  Government  Statist 

Victoria  Institute 

Victoria  Medical  Board 

Victoria,  Pharmacy  Board  of 

Victoria  Public  Library,  Western 
Australia 

Victoria,  Royal  Society  of 

Victoria  Times  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Victoria  University  (Canada) 

Voice  (St.  Lucia),  Proprietors  of 

Waghorn,  J.  R.  (Winnipeg) 

Waimate  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Wairoa  Guardian  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Walker,  H.  de  R. 

Walsh,  John  E.  (Canada) 

Walsh  &  Sons,  Messrs.  J.  (Tas- 
mania) 

Wanganui  Herald  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

War  Office 

Warden,  Rev.  R.  H.  (Canada) 

Warner,  Robert 

Weddel  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W. 

Weedon,  Warren  (Queensland) 

Weekly  Columbian  (British  Colum- 
bia), Proprietors  of 

Weekly  Courier  (Launceston,  Tas- 
mania), Proprietors  of 

Weekly  News  (British  Columbia), 
Proprietors  of 

Weekly  Official  Intelligence,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Weekly  Record  (Taranaki,  N.Z.), 
Proprietors  of 

Weekly  Recorder  (Barbados),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Wellington  Harbour  Board  (New 
Zealand) 

Wells,  George  (Canada) 

West  Africa,  Proprietors  of 

West  African  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

West  Australian,  Proprietors  of 

West  Australian  Mining,  &c.,  Journal, 
Proprietors  of 

Western  Australia,  Agent-General  for 

Western  Australia,  Attorney-General 
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Western    Australia,    Department  of 

Agriculture 

Western  Australia,  Geological  Survey 
Western  Australia,  Government  of 
Western  Australia,  Registrar-General 
Western    Mail    (Western  Australia), 

Proprietors  of 

Western  Pacific  Herald  (Fiji),  Pro- 
prietors of 

West  India  Committee 
Westminster  Co.,  The  (Canada) 
Westminster  Press 
Westminster  Public  Libraries 
Whitcombe   &  Tombs,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 

(Victoria) 
Willcocks,    Sir     William,     K.C.M.G. 

(Egypt) 

Williams,  G.  D.  (Ceylon) 
Willis,  J.  C.,  M.A.  (Cejlon) 


Wilson,  Effingham 
Wilson,  James  J.  (New  Zealand) 
Wise  &  Co.,  Messrs.  H.  (New  Zealand) 
Wood,  Major  William  (Canada) 
Woodbouse,  Messrs.  C.  M.  &  C. 
Woodville  Examiner  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Wookey,  Rev.  A.  J.  (British  Bechuana- 

land) 

Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Year  Book  of   Australia   Publishing 

Co. 

Yeoman     (Wanganui,     N.Z.),     Pro- 
prietors of 

Young,  Hon.  James  H.  (Bahamas) 
Zanzibar  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Zeal,  Senator,  the  Hon.  Sir  William  A. 

K.C.M.G.  (Victoria) 
Zolla,  Professor  D. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE   LIBRARY  DURING  THE   YEAR   1904. 


Mode  of  Acquisition 

Volumes 

Pamphlets, 
<fec. 

Newspapers, 
&c. 

Maps 

Photographs, 
&c. 

962 

1,466 

11,836 

62 

176 

Purchase  

386 

375 

32,123 

Total 

1,348 

1,841 

43,959 

62 

176 

\. 

fit  • 
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NOTICES  TO  FELLOWS. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE   SESSION. 
1905. 

February  14.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  at  8  P.M. 
P.  A.  Barnett,  M.A.,  H.M.I.  (late  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, Natal), "  Problems  and  Perils  of  Education  in  South 
Africa."  The  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  West  Bidgeway,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B  ,  K.C.S.I.,  will  preside. 
February  21.  Annual  Meeting  of  Fellows  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute,  at 

4  P.M.     Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

February  28.  Afternoon  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,,  at  4.30  P.M. 
Hubert  Beade,  "  English  Schools  and  Colonial  Educa- 
tion :  How  can  they  be  Linked?"  Sir  Thomas  E. 
Fuller,  K.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 

March  14.  Ordinary  Meeting   at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  at  8  P.M.     Sir 

Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.,  "The  Crown  Colonies."     His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G.,  will  preside. 
May  19.  Annual  Dinner  at  7.30  P.M. 

Ordinary  Meetings,  particulars  of  which  will  be  announced  in 
due  course,  will  be  held  on  April  11,  May  9,  June  6. 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  or  the  Library  of  the  Institute,  at  4.30  P.M.,  when  Papers 
occupying  about  half  an  hour  will  be  read ;  and,  in  order  to  avert  undue 
expense,  the  reports  published  in  the  "  Journal  "  and  "  Proceedings  "  will 
be  in  a  condensed  form.  A  notice  of  the  date  and  subject  of  each 
Afternoon  Meeting  will  he  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and 
inserted  in  the  "  Journal  "  whenever  practicable ;  but  separate  post  cards 
will  not  be  printed  as  in  the  case  of  Evening  Meetings. 


APPOINTMENT  OF   HONORARY  CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 

Mr.    William    Clark    has    been  appointed    Honorary   Corresponding 
Secretary  in  Grenada,  West  Indies. 


HOURS  OF  OPENING  INSTITUTE, 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  usual  public  holidays.  During  August  and 
September  it  will  close  at  6  P.M.,  as  the  majority  of  Members  are  then 
out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are  most  conveniently 
done  during  those  months. 


Advertisements.  vii 


HONOURS  to  SUTTON  &  SONS 

AT   THE 

ST.  LOUIS  EXHIBITION,  1904. 


PflX The   only   Grand   Prix  awarded   to   any 

British  Seed  House  for  Flowers. 

PriX Awarded   for  the   British   Garden  as   a 

whole,  in  which  the  Flowers  and  Lawns 
from  SUTTON'S  SEEDS  constituted 
a  conspicuous  feature. 

Grand  PriX Awarded   for  the   Collective    Exhibit   of 

Agricultural  Colleges  —  Horticulture 
and  Forestry  Section — of  which  an 
Exhibit  from  SUTTON  &  SONS  formed 
a  portion. 

Gold  Medal The  Only  Gold   Medal  awarded   to   any 

British  Seed  House  for  Grass  Seeds. 


Extract  front 

"Arboriculture,"  Magazine  of  the  International 
Society  of  Arboriculture,  Connersville,  Indiana. 

January  1905. 

"There  was  no  such  lawn  at  the  World's  Fair  as  the 
Bowling-  Green  in  the  British  Gardens  from  SUTTON'S  SEEDS." 


lking'6  Seebsmen, 
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SOUTH  COAST,  BULLINGHAM  HOUSE,  WEST  WOETHING. 
EESIDENT  SCHOOL  FOR  LADIES.     Miss  LEIGHTON  LEIGHTON  will  take 
Entire  Charge  of  Pupils  from  abroad,  to  whom  she  offers  the  advantages  of  London 
Professors,  and  a  thoroughly  comfortable  home  life.     Highest  references. 

MAKGATE—  BEONDESBUEY    HOUSE,    EASTEEN   ESPLA- 
NADE, CLIFTONVILLE.  —  Lady  Principal,   Miss  GALLOWAY,  a   former 
Newnham  Student,  holding  a  Cambridge  Honour  Certificate,  assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  resident  English,  French   and  German  Teachers.     Special  care   taken  of 
delicate  children  and  pupils  from  India  and  abroad. 

HOLLAND  PAEK,  LONDON,  W.—  These  TOWN  HOUSES  (in  struc- 
tureand  Appointments  equal  to  any  in  Mayf  air),  so  well  known  and  suited  to  Colonials, 
»     being  detached  and  double-fronted,  within  easy  distance  of  Marble  Arch  and  Park, 
having  three  large  reception  rooms  on  entrance  floor,  billiard  room,  excellent  bed,  dressing, 
and    bath-rooms  on  floors  above  ;  good  kitchens  and  servants'  offices,  secondary  staircase, 
electric  light,  modern   sanitation,  stabling,  garage  for  motors,  lawn  tennis  and  pleasure 
grounds.    Moderate  rents,—  Apply  K.  BBADFOBD,  83  Holland  Park,  London,  W.,  or  to  the 
principal  West  End  Agents. 


THE     BANK    OF    ADELAIDE. 

Capital  £500,000,  in  100,000  Shares  of  i'5  each.    (With  power  to  increase  to  £1,000,000.) 


Paid-up  Capital      £400,000 

Uncalled  Capital 100,000 


Reserve  Fund        £235^000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors       500, 000 


Head  Office— ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.      London  Office— 11   LEADEHHALL    STREET,  E.G. 

i  -^  BILLS  on  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand  purchased  or  collected. 
-  DRAFTS  and'LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  issued  and  REMITTANCES  cabled,  and  every  other 
description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business  transacted.  p   ARNOLD   Manager    '• 

Established  andl  "TUff       t*t\lf\KIIAI          R  A  hi  if  [Royal  Charter 

Incorporated byJ  I  HE.        IrUL-UNlML.        DAI IV ft*  L        in  1886.  . 

Subscribed  Capital.  £2,OOO,OOO.    Paid-up,  jeeoo.OOO.    Reserve  Funds,  £150,000. 

Head  Office:    LONDON— 13    BISHOPSGATE    STREET    WITHIN,    E.G. 

Chairman— HARRY  HANKEY  DOBREE.  Deputu-Chairman-'E.  BRODIE  HCARE. 

Secretary— GORDON  WM.  TURNER.  Banters-LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

Branches  and  Agencies:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  Geoige's)  ana  Agency 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  and  Agencies  at  Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  Sa-vanna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitfs.  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent.  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  San  Fernando  (Agency  .  New  York 
(Agency),  82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen— The  Private  Bank  ;  Paris— Messrs.  Mallet  Frtrep  &  Co. :  Ham- 
burg—Messrs. Schroder  Gebruder  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  has  special  arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  ite  Agente  in 
the  Dominion,  the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE.  ( 

CONNAUGHT  ROAD,  ALBERT  DOCK,  E.  I 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society.! 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine, 
Tropical  Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical 
Instruction  is  given  daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI, 
Esq.,  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.E. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Hankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribe!  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,100,000.    With  power  to  increase  to  £ £,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £120,COO.  Head  Office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances, 
to  buy  and  collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  inlconnection 
•with  South  Africa,    Current  accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application. 
Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.C.  E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

BANK    OF    MONTREAL.      Established  in  WIT. 

CAPITAL,  PAID  UP,  £2,876,712.      RESERVE  FUND,  £2,054,794.       UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  £119,834. 
Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors:  Montreal.    General  Manager  :  E    S.  COUL8TON.   Esq.,  Montreal, 

LONDON  OFFICES  :  22  Abchurch  Lane,  E.G. 
Committee:  LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  "ROYAL,  G.C.M.G, ;  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq.' 

Manager  :  ALEXANDER  LANG. 

Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  ' 

Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada.  Newfoundland,  Yarmouth  (N.S.),  and  the  United 
States,  and  issue  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers.  • 

THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA  (I1~W££?£S>t*»* 

4  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..        £1,600,000) 

KeserveFund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..          1,160,000-  =£4,360,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter     ..  ..          1,600,000) 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia.,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand.' 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  granted.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  OR  SENT  "FOR 
COLLECTION  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  lin  London  at  interest  for  fixed 
periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the  Office.  BANKING  BUSINESS  of  every  description  trans- 
acted  with  the  Colonies.  B.  \y.  JEANS.  Manager. 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  BANK,  Limited. 

Head   Office  i  38   LOMBARD   STREET,  E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital        ...         £1,078,875    0    0    I    Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10    0 
Paid-up  Capital 539,437  10    0    |    Reserve  Funds      184,000    0    0 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telesraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or  .forwarded 
for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with  Australia. 

DEPOSITS  received  for  fixed  periods  on  termg  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

J.  PATERSOX,  Hfcretary. 

THE  UNION  BAM  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD, 

ESTABLISHED  1837.       INCOEPOBATED  i860. 


Paid-up  Capital          £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund      ^ •     £1,025,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    OORNHILL,    LONDON,    E.G. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the 

Australian  States  and  New  Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

2    OLD    BROAD    STREET,    E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital  ~         ~.         ~.         ~  £1,276,747     1O    O 

Paid   Up 547,642     10     O 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability  ...  729,105       0    0 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 
)  DRAFTS,  LETTERS  OP  CREDIT,  and  CIRCULAR  NOTES  issued  upon  Branches  and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest  allowed  011  Deposits  for  periods  and  at  rates  which  may  be  ascertained  op 

application. 
And  Banking  Business  of  every  Description  conducted  with  Australia,  t 
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"RONUK 


(SANITARY) 


POLISH. 


Polishes,  Preserves,  and  Purifies  Furni* 
ture,  Floors,  Linoleum,  &c.  Special  Kinds 
for  Glace  and  Brown  Boots,  and  Brown 
and  Black  Harness,  &c.  Highly  Con* 
centrated.  Use  Little  and  Rub  Lightly, 


In   Tins,   3d.,    6d,,    Is.   and  2s.,   Everywhere. 


"RONUK,"  Ltd.,  Portslade,  nr.  Brighton. 

LONDON  DEPOT  :   86  York  Road,  Lambeth,  S,E. 

MANCHESTER  DEP6T:   285  Deansgate. 

"  The  BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST" 


FOR 

SUGAR  CANE 

USE  THE 

CELEBRATED 


Apply  to  Agents  in  the  Colonies,  or  to 

THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 
OHLE&WS)  GUANO  WORKS, 

London  Agency : 

15  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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ADMIRALTY    CHARTS. 

The  Latest  Editions  of  Charts,  Plans,  and  Sailing  Directions 
Published  by  the  Admiralty  can  be  obtained  from 


J 
t        /t      r  v  (&8  Appointment), 

145   MINORIES.   LONDON,   E. 

Official  Catalogue  of  Charts  (380  pages),  1s.    An  Abridged  Catalogue  freo  on  application. 

Branch  Establishment—  11  KING  STREET,  TOWER  HILL,  E. 


WRIGHT'S 

COAL   TAR 

SOAP. 


DOCTORS  ADVISE   IT. 
MOTHERS  PRIZE  IT. 
THE  WISE  ONE  BUYS  IT. 


PURIFIES  THE  SKIN  &  PROTECTS 
FOUR-PENCE    A    TABLET.  FROM  INFECTION. 


FREDK.  C.  BAYLEY 

Colonial  Outfitter, 

34  Strand;  and 

10  London  Street,  Paddington 

LONDON. 

FLANNEL  SHIRTS  for  TRAVELLING 

with  Collars  attached  8/6,  10/6,  13/6 
BEST  QUALITY. 

Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands, 

7/6,  8/6,  10/6,  12/6 
Knitted  Stockings,  Plain,  2/6, 3  6  pair 
Fancy  Check,  4/6,  6/6,  7/6,  10/6  pair 
Stout  Irish  Hand-knitted  Socks, 

I/-,  2/6,  3/6  pair 

UMBRELLAS,   RUGS, 

WATERPROOFS,  &c. 
Price  List  sent  on  application! 
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BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 


On  the  Pacific,  the  Ocean  on  which  the  largest 
future  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  World 
must  arise.  The  Province  possesses  un- 
limited resources  in  Minerals,  Timber,  Fish 
and  Agriculture,  not  yet  developed.  Climate 
healthy  and  delightful,  and  scenery  unsur- 
passed. Free  Education ;  good  laws,  well 
administered.  Abounds  .with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mouniain  streams  capable  of  supplying 
enormous  water  power.  Eminently  suitable 
as  a  home  for  Britons.  Full  information  can 
be  obtained,  and  Maps  and  Photographs 
seen,  at  the  Office  of  the  undersigned, 

J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent-General, 

SALISBURY   HOUSE,  FINSBURY  CIRCUS, 

LONDON. 


Just    Published. 


The    English    Citizen    Series. 


By  E.  J.  PAYNE, 

Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
With  Map.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 


SEAFIELD  PARK  COLLEGE 

CROFTON  ON  THE-SOLENT.         -  .LJJ 

FAREHAM,    HANTS. 


A  Residential  College  specially  equipped  for  pre- 
paring the  Sons  of  Gentlemen  for  the  Profession 
of  an  Engineer,  and  for  all  such  as  require  a 
Mathematical,  Mechanical  and  Practical  Education. 


SUCCESSES  AT  COOPERS  HILL. 
'"At  the  Competitive  Examination  held  at  Coopers 
Hill  in  August,  1903,  the  Srd,  Hist,  23rd,  and  86th  places 
were  taken  by  Pupils  from  Seafleld.  all  at  their  Jirtt 
attempt ;  and  all  the  boys  sent  up  to  the  August,  1904, 
Examination  were  successful,  tailing  the  7th,  19th, 
23th,  and  29th  places. 


There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  preparation  of  Eoys 
who  intend  to  proceed  to  the  Universities,  especially 
with  a  view  to  their  eventually  taking  the  Mechanical 
Sciences  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 


Students  on  leaving  Seafleld  go  into  works  either 
direct  or  through  the'  Universities,  or  to  the  Koyal 
'lining  School,  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

The  Pupils  (ages  14-18)  are  arranged  according  to 
.heir  proficiency  in  small  Classes,  thereby  receiving 
what  is  practically  individual  attention. 

The  College  possesses  a  very  complete  plant  for  the 
purposes*  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction, 
consisting  of  workshops,  forge,  dynamo-room,  testing 
machine,  drawing  office,  three  fitted  laboratories 
(chemical  and  electrical). 

The  College  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 
L'snerated  by  its  own  plant. 

Seafleld  stands  in  its  own  park  of  80  acres,  with 
weommodation  for  all  games,  and  boating  and  bath- 
ins?  are  excellent  and  safe.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Principal : 

H.  M.  MANSEL-JONES,  B.A.,  Lond.  (Hon.), 

Ex-Scholar  and  Exhibitioner.  Westminster.  £c. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  B.C. 

ESTABLISHED     1824. 
Capital,  5-  Millions  Sterling:.    Invested  Funds,  10'  Millions  Sterling. 

Directors. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O.,  Chairman. 


CHARLES  'EDWARD    BARNETT,  ESQ. 

RIGHT.  HON.   LORD   BATTERSEA. 

F.  CAVENDISH   BENTINCK,   ESQ. 

1'RANCIS  AUGUSTUS  BEVAN,   ESQ. 

PERCIVAL  BOSANQUET,   ESQ. 

HON.   KENELM   P.   BOUVERIE. 

THOMAS  HENRY   BURROUGHES,   ESQ. 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM   BUXTON,   ESQ. 

JOHN  CATOR,   ESQ. 

VICTOR  C.  W.   CAVENDISH,   ESQ.,   M.P. 

Coi..   THE  HON,   EVERARD  C.   DIGBY. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  Sir.  ARTHUR  ELLIS,  G.C.V.O.,  C.S.I. 


JAMES  FLETCHER,   ESQ. 

JOHN   HAMPTON   HALE,   Eso. 

ALEX.   LAWRIE,  ESQ. 

FRANCIS  ALFRED   LUCAS,   ESQ.,   M.P. 

HON.  HENRY  BERKELEY   PORTMAN. 

HON.   LIONEL  WALTER  ROTHSCHILD,   M.P. 

HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  ESQ. 
RIGHT  HON.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
LlEUT.-COLONEL  F.  ANDERSON  STEBBING. 
RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  VERULAM. 
SIB  CHARLES  RIVERS  WILSON,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 


FIRE   INSURANCES  granted  at  current  rates  of  premium,  and  Leasehold  and 
Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE    DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate   Rates   of   Premium.     Large   Bonuses,    including    Interim    Bonuses, 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable.     Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  Introduction  of 
'business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on 
application  to— 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General 
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The  .  . 

India  Rubber, 
Qutta  Percha, 
and  Telegraph 
Works  Co.,  Ltd 

lUorfes : 

SILVERTOWN,  LONDON,  E. 
PERSAN  (Seine  et  Oise),  FRANCE. 

1beao  Offices: 

106  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
97  BOULEVARD  SEBASTOPOL,  PARIS. 


Electrical   Engineers. 

"  SILVERTOWN  " 

Dynamos, 
Motors,  Cables, 
Switchboards, 


Branches  Abroad: 


BRISBANE— Edward  Street. 
BUENOS  AYRES— Calle  Beconquista, 

140  &  142. 
BULAWAYO  (RHODESIA)— Willoughby 

Buildings. 
CALCUTTA— 1-1  Fairlie  Place. 


CHRISTCHURCH  (N.Z.)— 234  Cashel  St. 
DURBAN  (NATAL)— 213  West  Street. 
MELBOURNE— 274  Flinders  Street. 
PERTH  (W.A.)— 131  Queen's  Buildings, 

William  Street. 
SYDNEY— 279  George  Street. 


TENTS,  CONGO  STOVES,  NEW  SERVICE  &  CAMEL  STOVES, 
MILITARY  KITS,  CANTEENS, 

Barrack  Furniture,  and  every  description  of  Camp  Equipment 

--1   MOSQUITO  NETS 


Specially  made,  Untearable,  Non- 
inflammable,  Rot  and  Ant  Proof,  to 
give    protection    from    the    most 
minute  insect. 

PORTABLE  BEDSTEADS. 

UNSHRINKABLE 

UNDERCLOTHING. 

NATURAL  WOOL  SHEETS. 


Extra  Strong 
Uniform    Air-Tight    Boxes. 
ILLUSTRATED     PRICE     LIST    POST    FREE. 


2 


JOSEPH  TUCKER, 


NEWINGTON  GREEN  ROAD, 
LONDON,  N. 

Contractor  to  1b..flfc.  ano  tbe  Dutcb  Governments. 

Tel.  Address:  "Turbula,"  London.         7~  Cable  Codes,  A.B.C. 

Established  1868. 
Telephone  2121,  Dalston.  Unicode,  Manner  s,  via  Indo. 
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successfully    grown 
IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Each  packet  specially  dried,  hermetically  sealed,  and  packed  in  an  air-exhausted 
receptacle  ;  sent  packing  and  postage  free  to   any  part   of  the  world   within   the 

British  Postal  Union. 

Price    of  Collections   from    8s.    to    iO5s. 
Particulars  of  Contents  on  application. 


A  CUSTOMER  IN  AUSTRALIA  WRITES: 

"I  saw  a  magnificent  collection  of  Gloxinias  raised  from  seed 
supplied  by  you :  the  flowers  were  simply  perfect  and  of  the  loveliest 
tints  imaginable;  one  plant  had  no  less  than  21  blooms  on  it,  while 
others  showed  as  many  as  16  to  18  flowers.  You  will  also  be  gratified 
to  learn  that  Carters  Duke  of  York  Tomato  has  again  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  best  grown  in  Australia;  I  saw  one  fruit  weighing  1  Ib.  lOoz. 
and  several  others  almost  as  large." 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE.      CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

237,  238,  &  97  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 

ENGLAND. 

Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  London. 


